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ABSTRACT 

By employing an analytic method developed by the 
authors entitled the Inventory of Dramatic Behavior, this project set 
out to accomplish the following goals: (1) to provide a developmental 
profile of dramatic behavior of Florida elementary school children, 
(2) to correlate such data with previous results from a New York City 
sample, and (3) to correlate such data with creativity measures on 
the same subjects. The project was conducted in three phases. Phase 1 
employed a representative sample of children from the Lab School. The 
testing situation contained maximal university controls, permitting 
the testing of 28 dramatic dimensions per half-year intervals for 
ages 6-12. These data were compared to creativity indexes perfected 
by Torrance. Phase 2 employed similar procedures but tested 260 
subjects in their home schools across Florida. Phase 3 provided time 
for data processing and analysis. Major findings were as follows: (1) 
among Florida subjects, behavior increased with age (a finding the 
reverse of that discovered in New York), (2) Florida girls were more 
active than boys, and (3) the dramatic behavior correlated highly 
with the creativity measures. Other gualitative information was 
discovered. Finally, the results demonstrate the efficacy of the 
measures and procedures employed. (Author) 
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I, Introduction 



Thio final report of the year-long research project, 
"A 2yr;te.-natic Analysis of Dramatic Behavior Norms of 
Florida i£lerr.entary School Children," focuses on two major 
sources of information original to this document: (1) a 
detailed description of activities included in Phases II and 
III of the project, and (2) a full presentation of the 
results and conclusions of the entire project. Three othftr 
sources of information are presented here in part even though 
ol'iey have been referred to elsewhere in other writings! 
(1) a statement of objectives previously described in c 
original proposal, (2) a more complete description of tht. 
Inventory of Dramatic Behavior, the major methodological 
tool of the project, than is presently available, and 
(3) occasional mention of information already reported in 
the Progress Report pertinent to this research activity 
sub.T.itted April 1, 1972. We feel it unnecessary to repeat 
i."- •^c;':o data already available but wish to give the reader 
of this document enough of a total picture of our activities 
zo ao not to necessitate his going to other sources. If, on 
the other hand, the reader v/ishes such a complete viev; of 
the development of our research activities begun in Nev/ York 
in 1967 1 including all antecedent writings, we respectfully 
refer him to the bibliography included at the end of this c 
documont . 

A. Pro.iect Objectives . 

Because of the lack of normative information about 
children involved in improvisational dramatic activities at 
a time when such behaviors are being emphasized widely in 
the classroom (creative drama classes), on television ( Sesame 
Street , 7he Zlectric ComTpany , etc.), and in rehabilitative 
agencies (for the deaf, retarded, and emotionally disturbed), 
..'0 constituted a research team to provide such data. Further, 
certain theories of learning and development, principally 
those of Piaget and his followers, link the mastery of 
cognitive skills with a kind of role playing (called the 
"as if," symbolizing, or abstracting). For these reasons as 
well as many others, we dedicated our efforts to discover a 
r.ethod to provide some normative account of the way children 
develop in participatory role playing activities as they 
grow, how these norms might be affected by locale and/or sex, 
and how they might corre.late with similar measures of norms 
of creativity. 

I'.ore specifically, we organized an interdisciplinary 
task force of researchers in drama curriculum (Karioth and 
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s-GGistants) , This team er.plcyed recently developed analytic 
procedures sorr.e of them had developed through an supported 
project based in :iqvj York City. The researchers set about to 
provide :>y5jteir.atic data on the developmental character of 
diiforonu are levels of a population . sample of Florida children 
on:'a<^-od in dramatic i.nprovisational activities in elementary 
schools, the project bein^ based both at Florida State 
University in Tallahassee and at selected elementary schools 
■phroughcut the state. Two overall objectives were affixed* 
(^) to provide a developmental profile of dramatic behavior 
wnich is representative of certain age groups of children 
fro.r. at least ten divergent geographic areas throughout 
/xoriua, and (2) to correlate such data with measures of 
creativity from the same samples. It was felt that the first 
ojjccuive v/ould benefit drama instruction and curriculum in 
;;c:ncral on the elementary level by supplying essential 
lr.ror;.iation on what to expect naturally from different age 
:';roups of children. The second objective could provide some 
oasjG for demonstrating the relationship between competence 
in dra;..a and level oS preativity and thus could possibly 
Indcaxo ways of predicting or even increasing basic 
oreativioy (as measured by a certain test) through dramatic 

3. ?r-r.no7;-3d " rr.ol er.e n t a t i on . 

'..'e conceived the implementation of the above described 
C^.ijctj-Ves in tnree 'ohasew-. The first was to be conducted in 
Tallahassee with a sample of subjects from the FSU University 
School in a controlled* laboratory situation. The second 
phn:jo facilitated the collection of video samples of dramatic 
behavior of children from the entire State of Florida in their 
hOTiC schools. The concluding phase provided time for 
behavior codings, proct-ssing, and analyses leading to the 
final dissemination of project information. 

The first tv/o phases had the follov/ing six elements in 
co.v.rr.on: (1) Subjects v/ere male and female children enrolled 
in >'lorida public schools. They were drawn in thirteen 
s-oseto from each locale used in the study, each subset 
including an equal number of male and female matched 
according zo age in half-year intervals from six to twelve 
and one -half . They had no prior training in drama and the 
par.v.iss Ion of their parents to participate in the study was 
ob:;ained. Random selection procedures v/ere used in all 
o'cher conditions. (2) All subjects participated in 
improvisational activities described in the explanation of 
"ho Inventory of Dramatic Behavior in a later section of 
■chis report. (5) The testing environment in each locale of 
the study replicated that explained in the section on 
methods and procedures of this report, {k) Video tape 
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c^cc/c^'.r,^';:^ oT all L,jbjocti; were anulyzod Uising the Inventory 
of Dra;Tia-cic Behavior (described later in this report), 
\5) uata procestjing: made use of two-way analysis of variance, 
correlation coefficients (Pearson's "r")» and discriminant 
fur.otio/; analysis as najor programs, (6) Creativity 
.T.e&suroc wore taken on each subject, the scores of which 
were correlated to those of the ID3, 

The unique diniensions of this project's phases are 
3uir.r;.arized as follows: 

1, Phas e one ; Preliminary sample research at FSU 
■'r.-j ■•orsi tv School . — v/itn the cooperation of Eddie Bass, 
w-irector of xhe ?SU University School, and the appropriate 
i^a.r.inistrative committee of the FSU School of Education, a 
ropresentative sample of six-to-twelve~year-old children 
livin-T in the City of Tallahassee was selected from the 
Un^^vorsity School popuxation. Specifically, fifty-two 
subjects v/ere drawn in thirteen subsets of four (two male, 
zvjo fe:.;£.le}, each subset representing half-year age intervals 
iro.n six to twelve years. The subjects were randomly 
'wolectec* on ail other conditions, but were previously 
coiccted for enrollment at the school by computer so that 
the entire student body was a perfect sample of children in 
the city on socio-economic, ethnic, and geographic criteria. 

2, Phar:o two: ?icld research at selected schools 
throu "^"oGut £loridc, — The Jirector of Elementary and Secondary 
::;ducation of the Department of Education of the State of 
r'^lcrida, Joseph V/, Crenshaw, and the English-Language Arts 
Consultant for the State of Florida, Kitty Mae Taylor, were 
consulted in the subject selection samples from the state, 
Florida was subdivided into ten geographic modules. All 
schools in each module containing children ages six through 
xv/elve and one-half were located. One school from each of 
xhe xen lists was randomly selected. From each school, 
twenty-six children were assigned to thirteen subsets of two 
according to rules described previously. 

The behavior samples were collected by a team of three 
researchers travelling to the ten locales selected. These 
researchers are graduate students trained in developmental 
drama, behavioral research, and the specific procedures of 
this project, 

3, Phase three : 3ata analysis correlations ; results 
analysis and v/rite-uT)n . — By the final phase of the study, all 
individual data samples were analyzed and evaluated 
separately. In this final stage, study of sample correlations 
v/ere undertaken. Among other comparisons, the following were 




considered r.;ajor to the project i 

A, The construction of devoiopmental norms of 
dra.T.atic behavior across total study sample, 
3, A comparison of aoveloprr.cntal norms of dramatic 
behavior per ago -jiroups across three samples i Xew 
York (laboratory), Tallahassee (laboratory), and 
x-Morida (field environments), 

C, A comparison of individual dramatic behavior and 
psychological measures across the total study 
population. 

These v/ere the goals of our project expressed in a three- 
phase schedule. The major evaluative instrument employed 
v/as xhe Inventory of Dramatic Behavior (ID3), used to 
convert the video samples into numerical codes within eight 
cate.'^ories of behavior over three samples per subject. 
Corrolatod v;ith the IDB in the case of the Tallahassee 
subjects was the "Just Suppose" task of the Torrance Test 
of Crcrritlvitv used with the permission and help of its 
inventor, :2. Paul Torrance, 

In sum, basic normative information on how children of 
various ages react to improvisational dramatic demands exist 
nowhere in literature on drama or any area of psychological 
v^rioinpis, except in anecdotal form. Thus, teachers, 
dis=^noGticians, and therapists who employ such techniques 
have no empirical baseline from which to view the behaviors 
c." individual or groups of children. Further, even thou{^h 
rr.any theoretical assertions have been offered as to the link 
bc-cv/oen dramatic behavior and creativity, little evidence to 
support such possible correlation is available, vie set a 
precedent for such inquiry in an K2V/ funded pilot project 
v/ith one school in New York and wished to continue our v/ork 
in Florida. This we net out to do in the three-phase 
sequence briefly defined previously. 
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A* Trn "n ior r^v^lu,*^ t.Ivo T''i::'t-^i;-^..'.nt i ID3 . 

3ocauGO of the importance to this project of our princi}:)al 
cvaiuaxion in;)i;rar.ient, v;o present a detailed description of it 
r»t the out:-ot of thin aoction. There is at present* no single 
::ourcG v/hich di::;cus30S the nature of the I3B fully. Thus, it 
Ic felt that such a doijcription here would not only be 
appropriate to the understand in.^ of this project but also 
ni^^ht strengthen the value of this report by providing such 
inf crir.ation to those v/ho wish to usa our instrument for 
puroosos other than those of this project. This discussion is 
'."•.accc ^poii an addrec;j delivered in simultaneous translation 
(r'ronch, Russian, English) at the ASSITEJ International 
c:-.il.:lrc:ns Theatre Conference in Albany, Nev; York on June 23, 
19?^. .v.aterials distributed at that meeting acknowledge the 
assistance of the funding agency which made the current 
projec: possible. 

1. Background 

In August of 1971 1 we released a study v;hich presented 
ro::aIts of a four-year project to ascertain developmental 
norxs of improvisationai dramatic behavior among children 
fro:r. cix to twelve years of age ( Speech r.':onofrraphs . 1971). 
In the course of this project, a methodology v/as developed 
v.'hloh has since indicated much v;ider poten-cial than was 
ori"-inally envisioned. Sufficient "spin-off" studies were 
be.;uri by researchers trained in the IDB, the Inventory of 
dramatic Behavior, which had only peripheral connection to 
the original rr ir.on d' etre for the technique, to motivate 
our focusing on specific methodological issues in an atter^pt 
"o irr.prove the tools for more general applications, We v/ere 
further obligated to study the implications of the technique 
and to find a means to express efficiently its possible uses 
in a wide variety of research problems. 

As v/as mentioned in the first section of this report, 
t:'.e .'".ajor problem antecedent to the entire course of our 
re si e arch pursuits in improvisational drama is the dearth of 
syster.atic normative information about children involved in 
this activity. Just as there is little empirical research 
into the nature of the dramatic experience itself, there is 
even less concerning its relationship to other areas of 
development. Before the educational implications of any 
subject-matter can be probed in depth, there must be 'some 
normative account of the wa.y children develop in this 
coT.petence as they grow and how these norms are relat:.ve to 
organismic variables (affected by locale, age, socio-economic 
-Toup, etc . ) . Cnly whf.n these kinds of questions are 
a.isv;erea is it possible to find reliable ways of accelerating 
cevelof-ment along a pre-established scale. In short, we do 
not have the basic knowledge necessary to predict dramatic 
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■jchavior oT ciiiluren a.iu tAus canno-u rolato it to 
a.iythins else. 

The ID3 evolved inductively from viewinf^ creative 
aranaticG sescionsj. Criminally, four questions underlay the^ie 
oocervationc : (1) Can a controlled iniprovisational context be 
created to perrr.ix behavior comparisons between subjects or 
.r-roups which preserve the "reality" of the situation and do 
not impose artificial constraints limiting general inability? 
(2) Con npecific dimensions or catogoriefj of behavior be 
defined which v;ill subdivide the improvisation Gestalt into 
o.canine^ful variables? (3) Can an efficient system for codini.^ 
jaia variables be created to permit inter-ari intra-relational 
analysis? (^) Can procedures based on the previous questions 
provide information which is at the same time valid and 
reliable from a research viewpoint and also useful in the 
real v;orid of developmental drama training? 



oince the implications of the ID3 are important to clarify 
prior to a.', explanation of method, we first illustrate some 
rc-zcarch doi-.i^'^jn models applicable to the instrument and to the 
current project, r:ovinm from more simple qui;stions to more 
complex/ we first look systematically at what one child does 
i *. an Ir.provisation and interest ourselves only in the chan^^ieo 
"hat the improvisation exhibits over time. If we take a child 
in a conrriant environm.ont (a classroom, for example), \/ith the 
j.^_:.e teacher and same im.provisational premise, and v/e <; .lalyze 
■vvho content over a time period and then compare these contents, 
v/c v/ill be able to ascertain changes In said improvisation 
quite precisely. Since any improvisation is composed of many 
inaivlaual kinds of behavior, all of which can be analyzed 
separately, if betv/een the first and second time.-, we analyze 
that child's im.provisation we introduce a new factor into the 
child's experience while attempting to keep others constant, 
anci thax new factor is a new teacher or a new teaching 
procedure, for example, we may be able to infer that any 
chanres in his improvisation are related to this factor. And 
•.;«: can look within the improvisation to its various compononti; 
zo ascertain which of these have changed and in v/hat directions, 
..'e could also change the locale to see what effects this coula 
i'.ave, or introduce amy chanp;e as long as the two im^provisations 
v/ore similar enough to be cpnjjpared and we could somehow 
isolate the factor or factors which might contribute to 
changes in the improvisation's content. 

In essence we are describing the attributes of dramatic 
behavior without reference to the intentions of the actor 
or the effect of the behavior on watchers, V/e are also 
limiting our analysis to one source over time . The followitig 
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:..oCxil, adapcu^ irorn Kol-ti» r.iiiiht help to illustrate this 
design ( Hoist i, 1969i p. 2o). 

Si.n"-le purer- over time. 



Iir.provisation produced 
by source At 
tirr.G t. 



Iinprovisation produced 
by source A: 
time to 



Content 
variable X 
(l...n) 



A 



^(l...n) 

(1) 



1 ^(l...n) 

^ ^(2) 
rends in Improvisation 
Content 



Cf pararr.ount interest to teachers and researchers in 
creative* drarr.atic 3 are behavior differences between different 
children. Here we are concerned v;ith whether the improvi- 
ur,tioni of boys are inherently different from those of girls, 
v/T.ether black children improvise differently from white, 
v/hothor geof::raphic J socio-economic or other organisnic 
variables seem* to produce different improvisational 
-uenaenclos rr. chi3dren, and/or whether different training 
■procedures produce different improvisations in different 
children, as v/ell as interactional factors between combination 
of xhese variables. Ail of these questions may be explored 
by ■':he systematic comparisons of the improvisation of one 
child with thax of another in a situatxon in which all other 
fi^ctors are held constant. ?his permits us to test 
hypotheses by comparing; the improvisations produced by two 



r.ore 



different actors 



:;-L'.lt i r>lo sources . 

Taifferent children, same kind of improv, same context, 
same time) 



Improvisation produced 
jv source A 

Content 

variable X/-, , . 



Improvisation produced 
by source B 



^(l...n) ^i. ^(l...n) 

Differences between Improvisation 
Content of Different Sources 



C:<viously, this model has j^reat implications within creative 
ars-matics theory. It speaks to the effects of inherent group 
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alfrv,-rcr.coj on v/hiit children uo naturally in improviaation. 
It could help uu ascertain the need for differing; inijtruction 
for differing ar:es, sexes, ethnic backgrounds, eis . And it 
is the model most applicable to the study of which this is 
the final project report. 

A third type of question frequently discussed in 
irprovlsational drar.a and with important implications to 
.jeneral education involves the relationship between performance 
in creative dramatics and aptitude as tested by intelligence, 
achieverr.ent, and creativity measures. We ask, "Does a child 
v/ho perfor/r.s a certain characteristic way in creative 
dra.Tiatics have a certain IQ level, a certain score on a 
.general creativity measure, a certain grade achievement level 
m school?" Or we ask more sophist icatedly, "Is there a 
correlation between a particular configuration of scores of 
different ^drajT.a tic variables as tested in an improvisation 
und a conf if-;uration of scores from independent measures of 
lnteili,';:ence, creativity, achievement, ejtc?" In this model, 
^vur direct comparison is betv/een content variables in 
l.v.provisation and behavior variables independently tested 
from which we infer relationships between creative drama 
content and said measures of behavior. 

Direct comparison betv/cen improv data and independent 
r.corure of behavior . 

Improvisations produced 
by source A 



variable Xf^ . 

1,1. . ,n; A 



Relationship of source 
— - behavior variables (measured, 
organismic) and improvisation 



j;cr.avior 

variable Z,. ^^ ' content. 
^1. . .n; A 

va3c, ^(l...n) 
IQ» etc. ) 



The r;.ost interesting dimension in this model is its 
prediction implications. If powerful correla.tions are 
established, the improvisation may be used as a predictor of 
intelligence, achievement, and creativity ( depending; on 
measures used and magnitude of correlations alon/?; certain 
variables) and vic e versa . And, in the present study, this 
model applies to the correlations between the ID3 and the 
Torrance "Just Suppose" tests. 

Ik 
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jjst con m\0-^ 



Trio laiit .TiOdoi proijen-wed il lustra "ues the interactional 
c-rreowi;^ or the ir.provication and is desi^'^ned to answer the 
"v/lth v/hat effect?" question. Je are always concerned with 
the ir.pact that one chilc^ has upon an cher in creative 
drarr.atics and as teachers are invariably interested in the 
rroup dynamics dir.cnsion of cur discipline. In a somewhat 
li.T.ited .T.anner, the IDS :.'.ay be used to analyze this 
interactional effect upon the ir.provisation as illustrated 
"oelow. 



:..cssa" e Effect Inferences " With v/hat effect ?" 
In -eraction 

I.7.prov produced by source Improv produced by source 
A for recipient 3: tixe t^^ 3 for recipient ri time t2 

Contenx 

variable X., , ^ . ^ ^ 

^a...n)^ ^(l...n). 

"1 ' ^2 



Effects of A*s inprov on B 



J.z in all the other models presented, we ascertain 
relationships by the ae tailed analysis of the improvisation 
throu-h the use of the ID5 on video tapes. In t..is instance, 
y/e firs-3 analyze the taped improvisation of one child 
V source A in our model) v/hile another watches; then v/e 
analyze the taped improvisation of the second child (source 
as he presents it for the first. V/ith some variations of 
"-his paradigm, for example, pretestin|r both children prior to 
interaction, we may compare the effect one's presence has on 
the other and specific interactional influences. 

3. The Instrument Itself 

V.e nov/ present a description of the Inventory of 
liranatic 3ehavior itself, 

The behavior sa~r.lGs . — The first question to be 
answered in developing our procedures pertains to the kinds 
of i.v.provisations to be videoed and analyzed. In selecting 
the dra:..atic behaviors to be studied, we had to be most 
carc-ful that said messa-res v/ere indeed "dramatic," and that 
-hey contained a variety of behaviors which wei-e usual to the 
tasks of creative drama. In order for our analyses to 
•leneralize to the instructional field of reference, these 
experiences to be sr.alyzed had to be as naturalistic as 
possible ;vithin the creative drama context. V/e first 
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concerned ourjolveo with the problon: of how to insure that 
what wa were analyzing was "dramatic." 'fie decided that 
r.-i'.enls must be present ar.d opcrationalized it as the task of 
"rcactin/x to some thing iir.a»^inary as if it exists," whether 
•ohat "Gon-;Cthin/?;" v/cro £.n object, a larger environmert, other 
ohcractors, a nituaxional relationship, an event, or the 
•..'.^lov.'inf^ of a real elor.ient with imaginary qualities (role 
taj.-jn'^). ".Ve further established a series of tasks, all 
cor.f or.T»in,^ to the n.i r. enis criterion, all including the 
previous tai^ks in the follov/ing, and all increasing 
progressively in inclusiveness and difficulty. 

'Jhe firso throe of these tasks constitute the 
•cneorctical bases for the ID3 behavior sample. The children 
irjwidiod .Tiu.^t (1) react to an imaginary object, (2) react to 
•:r.c sc;r.e object in a larger imaginary environment, and 
(3) react to the object in a larger environment a.nd interact 
v.'i vh another character. Cnce tho criterion of "dramatic" 
v;ao fv^irillcd, the "imprcvisational" quality was assured by 
allowing the most latitude for spontaneous behavior possible 
•.•.•r^ilv; hcr.ori.'.g the other criteria. V/ith these theoretical 
decisions, v;e were able to begin constructing the actual 
ccenari which would constitute the "messages" to be analyzed. 

Presently, v;e are using three scenari. In the first, 
^;-.e i:.'.a 'binary object is a. large brov/n wallet containing twenty 
o.'.e-doiiar bills, ix researcher (the drama teacher hereafter 
•.•:.f erred to as the Leader) instructs each child to do three 
•chir.-s with the wallets to find it, to pick it up, and then 
xo "do whatever you think you might do v/ith it if you really 
found a wallet." The Leader indicates an area on the floor 
on which the wallet is to be discovered, cues the child to^ 
be.^an, and then leaves the presentation area. V/hen the chila 
indicate:: that the event is finished, the Leader returns and 
initiates Scene Two. 

lie one Two involves the sam.e object, the same direction:; 
.vi oil tl'iw; object, but cLcda a. lai-£:,wi* cuuLuXL. AfLcr ilc [jccx-lxi^i', 
,-^revious directions, the Leader describes the environment as 
1 "city -oark." Gesturing toward an area to the right of 
the "v/aliet," the Leader says, "Over here... is a sandbox." 
i'Ointing to a wall the Leader continues, "Along here... you 
can see^'some swings. The v/allet is still lying where you 
found it before. I'd like you to find the v/allet. . .pick it 
uD...and do something with it. 3ut this time you can play 
in the park awhile before you find it." indicating the same 
cues to* begin and end, the Leader motivates Scene Two. 

Originally, Scene Three culminated with the entrance of 
a policeman character, played by the Leader, who entered at 
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tha xiciiY'c the chila found t'r.o wallet. Cur previous reports 
of rerjults included data fror. this scene which indicated that 
the pol'.ccrr.an fir:ure tended to pro^^iram responses to such an 
extent that spontaneity war. seriously limited. V/e have 
thj;: Chan •od our Scone Three procedures by telling the child 
r»rlor to the scene that after he or she finds the v/allet, the 
Leader will walk into the sequence as any character the child 
v/ishes. The Leader then asks the child to choose the 
character and explains that this personage will do whatever 
the child decides as the scene is in process. This procedure 
allows the child much more control over the entire context 
of the scene and seems to eliminate the reticence previously 
caused by the policeman figure, 

.ir.vi.ronmont controls . — Uniformity of the location of 
•^,'c.i^ i:.»2>rovisation samples derived from four years of 
ooserv^tion of real classroom, drama sessions. An area 20* x 
15' v/aj eventually chosen because it permitted the processes 
necessary -co the analytic dimensions of the research while at 
t:-.o 3£.v.e ^L-.-.e falling within the ' usual" spatial dimensions 
available in school classrooms for creative drama. At this 
O va TO of our v/ork these limits on environment are relatively 
arbitrary as long as they are preserved from sample to sample. 
So a:: to permit the use of the ID3 in as many divergent 
locales as possible, we placed controls on no other 
onvironmontal variables. In our original laboratory study 
In i;ew York, v/e v;orked in a relatively ideal situation, a 
loouj especially constructed to accomodate the spatial controls 
of our desLgn. In our present field v/ork, we have simplified 
these controls (along with sample recording hardware) and 
scom to be preserving sufficient treatment uniformity to 
•porn-iit place-to-place comparisons. Once the location is 
^elected, a 20' x 15' rectangle is marked by masking tape. 
This space is further subdivided into twelve 5' squares. 

Record inr eQui'o-'ent . — Two video cameras and three 
:;.lcro phones were used originally in our laboratory studies. 
■.;e nave simplified the system considerably for our field 
analyses. Currently, v/e are using only one operator, one 
video cc.-.era (Sony AVC-5200dxl/2" ) and VTR unit (Sony AV- 
3oOG VT:-;), and tv/o microphones (Sony F-98 compact cartoid). 
The camera and operator are placed adjacent to the v/orking 
area near the dov/nstage right corner (actor's viev/point). 

Sub.ioot orientation , — The Leader brings the subject 
into xhc area from a:*, entrance midstage right to the center 
of xhe area and orients the latter to face dov/ristage without 
any specific directions. 

^, Analytic Procedures 

.Ve now discuss the means by which these improvisational 
aramatic behavior samples may be analyzed. Our primary goal 
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i:.itia.>.ly wa3 to evolve caxo^orica oi' analysis which were 
.V.G31: i:alient to the dra-Tiaxic events iDroi:ented and laoirt 
r.or.sitlvo to inters, and intra-subject* differences . Further, 
we wiuhod to discover a ncaourement technique which was as 
cloiio to the reality of the situation as possible, the most 
direcx .noanr, of enuineratin;- the behavior of irnDrovisational 
ara:r.a. V/o l.mcdiatoly discarded ratin- or ranking scales a:; 
00 im-: oi too "soft" a level of measurement; rather we lookea 
to way., of cate^^orizin^: actual observable behavior which 
could ue spotted and counted with accuracy and then comoared 
wiu.a ocher relatively "hard" measures of the same system. 
Once the improvisation is recorded, it must be divided into 

0. . -co -series wnich conform to the criteria of exhaustivene^:s 
va-l relevant items capable of inclusion v/ithin a category), 
^-"•"c^orlcal oxclunivG-esn (no item capable of inclusion in 
.v.Gro than or.e category;, independence (item assignment in 
any one category unaffected by items assigned in other 
ca-er^ories) , and catej?:orv level consistency (categories 

ca rived from single classification principle along one 
conceptual level of analysis). These conceptual guidelines 
^k:--^ us to evolve fifty-two categories originally which were 
eventually simplified to the eight pertinent to the research 
cuc;stions described earlier in this report. 

Inventory of Dramatic Behavior now consists of the 
cas^c-rociei: time, amount of space traversed, number of stops, 
cra.T.atic incidents, novel dramatic incidents, dramatic acts, 
repeated acts, and other characters created. 

liiiO. — This is simple measure, in seconds, of total time 
3;-)cn"c per scene. Tv/o tine measurements are recorded for 
Scene Ihree, time from the beginning of the scene to the 
entrance of the Leader, and time from this point to the end 
of the scene. Timin.T for each scene begins' when the subject 
nas begun the improvisation. Verbal cues from the Leader are 

1. rnored. Further, . timing ceases when the subject withdraws 
from the scene, frequently indicated by a cessation of 
movement, a shrug, staring at the Leader, or a verbal 
statement to the effect that the scene is finished. For 
example, a child is instructed for Scene Two and cued to 
begin. He thinks, asks a question, stands, thinks a while 
longer, then walks to the imaginary sandbox. Timing begins 
wnen tne child starts his walk to the sandbox. After 
behaviors with the sandbox and slide, the child finds the 
'.vallet, puxs it in his pocket and sits. Several seconds 
ia-per the Leader inquires if the scene is finished. The 
child agrees. Timing ceases when the child sits, not v/hon 
-c:,a Leader intervenes. If, however, the child ignores the 
ruestion and begins som.e other improvised activity, timing 
continues until the child himself* indicates that the scene 
is over. 
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::-.r\co trMvor'.'.oc; . — Thi'j if; a doGCriotion of raove.T.ent 
.-.•.oasurod numerically by counting'; the nu.T.ber of spacial units 
•craverced by each subject in the course of each scene. The 
to'ccl space capable of containini2 r.iovement, the playing area, 
is subdivided into twelve units, each five feet square, and 
labeled Al through D3. 
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Jujjects are scored by xhe number of squares traversed within 
t:-.j scene, be^innin^^ v/ith an automatic score of one 
indicating the space in which the sequence is begun, A subject 
Lz considered to have traversed into a new square v;hen he has 
oo:.;.'.itued the ir.ajority of his body to that nev/ area. If he 
cli'iec one foot or simply reaches into an adjoining square 
he is not credited for a ne-.v area. For example, a subject 
bo,:ino in moves to 3^, then back into Bg. He is scored 

for :-.r'.roe squares. Me is scored for each square traversed, 
reifardlesG of how many times he has previously occupied a 
particular square. 

Kunber of stcos . — iiach time a subject ceases gross 
..'.ove.Tiont (defined as a change of location within the testing 
area) , he is scored. The reasons for cessation of movement 
r.ay be either dramatic ( i.e . , stopping in front of an 
imaginary lost-and-found table to report the discovery of 
the v/allet) or non-dramatic (losing concentration, asking 
questions of the Leader, pausing to think what to do next, 
etc.), For example, a subject begins the scene by walking 
-jov/ard the sandbox, halts arid asks a question of the leader, 
rcGu.v.es walking, halts and thinks for a moment, continues 
v/alking zo the sandbox, climbs in and sits, finds the wallet 
and concludes the scene without rising. He is scored for 
'z'r-.Tee stops. 

, \u inc Ider.":-: . --'This is a mea'jure oi' ur;x//<a i.c ;^utj~ 

. v/ithin each scene. The concept is rjlmllar to that of tr.'^- 
".r.o :ivational unit" as explained by Dietrich (1953» p. 73) ' 
"The motivational unit may be defined as an into-^^ral r.cc:n \ i 
•jp.it in which the r.otivp.tlonal -oat torn remains unchan.^ed . " 
i;ach scene is divided into incidents by counting the number of 
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tl;a«::s tho overall raotivati n ch;*ne:c'j, sornotimcG accornpaniocl 
uy a chn.n:'';e in ima^r.inary lo ilo. r'or example, if a riubjoct 

Scene One as indicated by tho Leader, but after pickinr 
up' the imafiinary wallet, takea it immediately to an area 
v;hioh repro::ontG a nchool loGt-and-f ound room, the 
improvisation contains tv/o incidents at this point. If, after 
the second incident, the subject creates the environment of 

house and ongagces in imaginary conversation with his 
r.-.o-hcr, the scene nov/ contains three incidents. If, on the 
v/ay fro:.; the "lost-and-i ound room" to his "home," the subject 
portrays a sequence in which he tells some of his friends 
about the discovery, the scene contains four incidents. 

?r.e dramatic incident is a measure of each ^^oneral 
activity within a scene, ilach incident is usually a 
conjlo..-.orate of smaller actions v/hich may be loosely r^rouped 
to-Cvher into an overall single event. It is a complete 

.:cvol dra.-i^t ic i ncidents . —Once the incidents are 
i:corea, those uniquely created by the subject are noted. 
Cnc; rationally defined, any incident not indicated by the 
Leader in his inxroductory directions is considered novel. 
In the cxaruplcs dascribed above, of the four incidents in 
Scene one, the last three would be judged as novel. 

dramatic acts . — This is the smallest unit of behavior 
■.vlthin each scene, that which comprises the incidents. It 
1:: operationally defined as a discernable element of intended 
^'r.-jsicc.! behavior elicited within each scene. Acts are 
scored by sir.'.ple counting per scene. For example, if Scene 
Tv/o be^Tins with the subject relating to an imaginary 
:;andbox, each unioue physical act would be scored: the 
.;ubjcct getting into the sandbox, stopping momentarily then 
-ettinr: dov/n on hands and knees, * stopping momentarily then 
"diri^ing a hole" in the sand with repeated hand motions, 
£j:opping momentarily then "smoothing the sand around tho 
hole" v.'ith repeated hand motions would constitute four acts. 
Since overall m.otivation remains constant, the above acts 
would be included in the same incident. Behaviors 
idiosi^ncratic to the subject and out of dramatic context are 
not scored in this category. 

Often behaviors occur simultaneously or are indis- 
-:in~uishably juxtaposed in the course of an incident, r'or 
example, a child rises upon picking up the wallet and on the 
same' movement pockets it. 2ven though two behaviors are 
cccurrin.T either simultaneously or juxtaposed, the actual 
behaviors are so closely interrelated that they are 
observably inseparable. In all such cases, only one act 
is scored. 
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.•:- r,v:.'i :;cit- — T/.lj catc/ory covers thoce acts 



.......uaiauoj-y rcpeatcu. Ac-jij throe and four deijcribed 

provioualy v/ould nccojuitute a score of repeats. £ach time 

'^-'^ L.:iiOothir." :;,ot:.on v/ould be repeated, it would be 
^coruu ior er.ch repeated /r.otion. If a di^.-i^un,": act would 
v^ccur iaLe-.' in the scene, it would be scored initially under 
•-.'.c- ura.v.a-i..c acts cateti;ory; those followinf^ continuously would 
00 L;coroa a.s repeats. Behaviors normally repeated as habitual 
wu.T.an lunc-cions, such as each step in walking from one locale 
to anooner, are not counted as repeated acts. 

Characters created.— The final cate^=jory scores 
ir..^ -mary cnaracters created. The TDrocess includes the 
ouojGC- personifying others by changing physical attitudes 

. 37.0a.c1r.;; as another or acting: as if he were relating to 

ar.oxnor^ person present. Since the only other character in 
--..c ^ci.i.r,n IS the x^eader in the latter part of Scene Three, 
C..V/ indca-cion of characters other than the Leader and the 
s-.u„ec-c niraself is considered a unique creation and 
scored accordingly. 

:;corin"- procedures . —Scorers are trained in the 
cuoOv^or^es explained in the previous discussion over a five 
aour period (approxiir.ately one hour per day) by discussing 
cacn di.T.cnsion as a group while viewing video examples. 
.;c^lowin<5 ^his period, each scorer codes five video samples 
viive sub:,ects each doing three scenes) independently. These 
ca^v^a are analyzed for variance by ascertaining intercoder 
reliability for the group as a whole as well as by comparing 
~ne da-oa of any individual scorer to group scorer norms for 
eacn ai.r.ension. Over four years, reliability coefficients 
r.avo ranged regularly from .75 (acts) to .98 (time). 

technique v/hich has proved beneficial to ascertain 
•cr. 2 reliability of new scorers who join the coding team 
1 01 lowing initial training is to add their scores of the 
sampxes usea for original reliability and ascertain their 
variance from tne group. The same techniques can be used 
as spot chcoka of the scorers intermittently throughout the 
process (using video samples other than those originallv 
scored). 

5. Secondary Evaluative Instrument i The Torrance " Just 
Suppose " Creativity Test . 

Selection of measure .— In our original proposal we 
ouvlmed the methodology for ascertaining a measure of 
"creativity" outlined by V/allach and Kogan and v.'aliach and 
ving, xn consultation with psychology advisors to this 
project, §G.:ue doubt v/as raised as to the efficacy of ^.e3srs. 
Malj.acn, ^Kogan, and Wing's approach for two reasons: 
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(1} uhc lr tochniquea roqulro an iiur:.j.ni:;tration Interval 
v.'hich rai,<^ht r^rova i;ici'i'iciont within the ti^^ht schedule in 
lab c^nd field aata colloction, and (2) v/e experienced 
c>i-"j"icult.y in locatin-': a cone ice operating manual for their 
.-.eacuroc which could incruauc re-liability in administorin,"; 
v.nd procei:r,.:n;': the .•r.ocjure. After careful consideration and 
Jajed upon qualified opinion, v/e decided to substitute the 
•Vorrance Toi^vS of Creative Thinking;, specifically the "Just 
Suppose" unit, a measuring": procedure v/ith considerable 
Gubr.tantiaticn in the field which could provide the kind of 
data called for in our study in a very efficient manner. 

'•/e then contacted Professor Torrance who gave us his 
:v^r.:.l..:jion and agreed xo consult with Professor Karioth on 
it J administration. Ho su£:;gested our employing the "Just 
•Juppo^o" section of his creativity tost matrix and provided 
advice and data on sale* administration. 

.-/irninistratin-- tha test. — This instrument was administerc 
'vO oacn of fifty-one children selected from the Florida State 
■Jnivorsity Lab School. The examiner received each child in 

culut roor.i ana be.^an the session by creating a tension- 
frco, non-tcjtins atrf.osphere , Some variation of the following: 
inxroduc'cion v/as used to put the child at ease: 

'1 believe you will have a lot of fun doing the 
activities v;e have planned for this period. We are 
""oin :; to do some thin£^s that will give you a chance 
■v,o see hov/ f^ood you are at thinking; up new ideas 
r.nd i-.v-ilvin.": problems. They v/ill call for all the 
i.'.'.a.^ination and thinking: ability you have. So I 
hope -chat you v/ill put on your best thinking cap 
and that you will enjoy yourself. (Torrance, 
ZiTuctior.p. Xar.ual . I966, p.^) 

The examiner then distributes response sheets and penciij 
and reads xo the child the follov/ing task descriptions 

You will now be given an improbable situation — 
one that may never happen. You will have to .just 
.^•j-noce -chat it has happened. This will give you 
a chance to use your imagination to think out all 
of the other exciting things that would happen if 
this improbable situation v/ere zo come true. 

In your imagination, .just suT)pGse that the 
situation described v/ere to ha.x)-pen. TrUi?' think 
of all the other things that would happen because 
of it. In other v/ords, what would be the 
consequences? Make as many guesses as you can. 

The improbable situation — JUST SUPPC^i: a 
greax fog were to fall over the earth ana £.11 we 
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could uoo or people v;ou1q oe their foot. V/hat 
would happen? Mow would this chan^^e life on 
oarwhV (liill. , pp. 7-8). 

-l;'ht :;.inut03 are allcv;ed for the completion of the 
wcj V. Durin:": this period the exair.iner may motivate 
rocpor.^oc or attempt to reduce test-anxiety with non-cpecific 
r/roPnovir.r:. /w.oroDriato comments include, "/rnat el^e mi^^ht 
ha^TDo.i?'* or "ribv/ many different things can you think of?" 
All'ro:j')once-. are recorded regardless of seeming relevance 
(or lack of it). Approval or disapproval is avoided. 

/en tors of the test. —The Just Suppose Activity is 
intonccd to assess three areas of creative behavior. The 
follov/ir.g brief descriptions are provided in the Torrance 

V c-rb: 1 .-''luency . — This score reflects the test 
tcikor'3 aoility to produce a large number of ideas 
v;ith woi'iLlii, 

VorV.al flexibility .— This score represents a 
person's abiJ.ity to produce a variety of kinds of 
ideas, to shift from one approach to another, to 
use a variety of strategies. 

Verbal Cri.TjnDlity . — 'fhis score represents 
the cubjccfs ability to produce ideas that are 
av/ay from the obvious, commonplace, banal, or 
established (Torrance, Norms - Technical Dfianual, 
1966, pp. 72-73). 

Because of the specificity of scoring procedures, the 
entirety of the Torrance process will be quoted directly. 

Scoring the test . —The following information is 
provided by Torrance: 

The fluency score for the Just Suppose Activity 
is determined by counting the number of different 
consecuences or possibilities produced. No credit 
is given for inappropriate and irrelevant responses. 
One "cype of irrelevant response occurs when the 
respondent merely restates the condition, such as: 

There woulc be a thick fog. 

You could not see people's faces. 

You could not see v;hat other people look like. 

Another -ype of inappropriate response is one that 
has no special relevance to the improbable 
situation or describes conditions that already 
exist and would not be caused by the improbable 
situation, 
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Occasionally, rc'Spondon"i,G r.ay list within 
one nentcncc a nun-Zjor of aixforcnt consequences 
or idcaa. It is believed that here multiple 
JCOi'^in iz jautif led because such consequences 
could .iavc- been written as a separate statement. 

?loxibili ty 

In-otoad or uiiinr juch status cate-'ories 
as in ihe other activities, flexibility for the 
Ju:;t Cupposc Activity is defined as a chan^ie or 
Ghifn in attitude or focus, r'or example, the 
follov/inr^ set of responses would receive no credit 
because there is r.o chan^'ie in the approach of the 
su■^^ect. There is no change in focus, no mental 
leap i.-'o.T. o.ie approach to another. 

'/c could not see people's faces. 

You could not see them smile or frown. 

You could not tell v/hen they blush. 

You could not see sor.eone wink at you. 

The follov/int^ set of responses would receive 
a score of five on flexibility (asterisks indicate 
shifts in attitude or focus): 

You could hardly breathe. 

Ve v/ould pay more attention to people's feet,* 

People v/ould v/ear fancier shoes. 

v/o could not see v/here we were v/alking.* 

More people would probably become blind. 

'.Ve would depend more upon hearin£^ than seeing.* 

Someone would invent reverse periscopes for 

seeing below water (fog) rather than above 

water as in submarines.* 

Orir;inaiity 

Criminality is judged primarily by the rarity 
of the response. Obvious responses, responses 
recuirin^ little or no n^ental leap fron the stimulus, 
hc-.vever, r.re not considered orit^inal, in spite of 
rarity. 'Jhe followin«: alphabetical list contains 
both the corjnon, unoriginal responses (indicated by 
"0") and a few sanples of original responses 
(indicated by "1"). Responses not included in this 
lisu and getting away from the obvious receive 
tv/o credits. 

Grig . 

Responses V/eight 

Accidents, there will be many more than now 0 

Animals, will all die out 1 

Anything, could not/could to anything 0 



BEST 



'^u<l, people v/oulJ lio bad 0 

liear.'.s, corr.eone would invent to iico throu^^h fog 1 

.-■iir.d, :r.ore people v/ould boccr^e, , , , , 1 

wOuy parte would I'all off 0 

r.u..io into thinv'^s and one another, people would 0 

iuuinecscs would close up 0 

CliriatG would change 1 

Clothes, would not need 1 

ClouaG, v/e would think we wore in the 1 

ConiuGion, there would be 0 

Grav.'l, wc v/ould have to crawl 0 

Crazy, v/e v/ould all /^o 1 

Crir.-.us would increase 0 

J/O anythin^Ti could/could not 0 

Jrive, could not 0 

Jarachec would increace 1 

-arth v/ould turn v/hite 1 

-at or drink, could not 0 

Ja-c or arink, would the wrong things 0 

/acos, never v/ould see 0 

rail (3turr;ble, trip, etc.), more people v/ould 0 

rc-c->; would be the only body part seen 0 

?cct would >^rov/ bi£^f';er 1 

?eeo, idontif ication would be on the basis of 1 

reoT v/ould kiss and caress 1 

/ind -hini;w, could not 0 

.^irhtinfi;, there would be ir.ore 1 

;'ricnd3, could not T.ake or keep 0 

niaLijoi:, iialcn of v/ould increase 1 

Go anywhere, could not 0 

Crow, nothint: woula 0 

■■earing would become iT»ore irr.portant than now 1 

Hide, it would be easy to,., 1 

Hit by vehicles, rr.ore people v/ould be 0 

-.n juries would increase 0 

Inventions v/ould be made to stop the fog, , , , 1 

.^isG, would wron-s person 1 

;Ciss, would be easier to pretty girls 1 

Anew, would not whor* you v/ere talking to,,,, 0 

lau/ih, could not v/ithout getting a mouth 

full of fog 1 

Lay dov/n, would have to in order to see 1 

Life v/ould stop 0 

Live in holes, people would have to 1 

Lonely, we would be , 0 

Look dcv/n, v/e would have to all the time.... 1 

Lost, more people would get C 
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."<.ejcy, lialr and clothoc: would bo 0 

..'.irrurL; would be urinoccciiiury 1 

..■a.:iC:i v/ould btj more inixcd up 0 

:.ot knov/ where you're .i^o in^.': , you would 0 

. l^y/havc fun, could r.ore 1 

r'lay/have Tun, could not 0 

i-^cc* or v/ritc, could not 0 

.ioco.T-r.izc pooplo, could not 0 

ochviols would ijtop 0 

•Jgc, woula not be able to 0 

.-ic people would beccTic and die 0 

^ ports would stop 0 

.vOLrvation, zh^re would be 0 

J top on each other, people would 0 

Stop, everything would 0 

^un, would not shine 1 

n.v.e, could not tell the , 1 

Trar.Lpcrtation would stop 0 

.•/a*jer would increase 1 

v/or.:, could not.,,, 1 

C r b : d . , p. 11) 

Results from an earlier stuay seerr: to indicate that 
. . when the scorint?: ^'iuide is carefully studied and 
accepted, scores of acceptable reliability are obtained." 
( Ib'-.h , ) Pearson prouuct-r.oment reliability coefficients 
hc-tv/eon the scorinf."; of scorers trained by exports and scorers 
trained only by readintT the manual are: fluency, .99; 
flexibility, .95; a-d originality, .91. 

C. ."ha'je One Act Ivit j.er, SuT.rriary . 

The preliminary v;ork antecedent to, and the execution 
of Phase Cne activities have already been reported in our 

this information to provide continuity to the reader 
unf a.T»iliar v/ith the aforementioned docurr.ent. 



The Phase One activities v/ere viewed in five develop- 
mental steps as follows I (1) the securing of necessary 
technical equip:r.ent (video cameras, VTH units, monitors, 
tapes, etc.), the training of personnel to operate such 
oquip.r.ent, amd the locus in which to use the videoing 
procedures, (2) developing of sample selection protocol 
V random assignment of subjects within the variable caterjories 
of our design actually employed for our laboratory sample), 
training of video sample coders (the teaching of the 
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IJ^ 'CO wlovcA ijcurorj vr.o wore a-jsl^'nod to this phasu), 
(^) ciaxa collection rehearsal and final subject random 
c;c;55i,":r.ir.ont to actual tapin:-; schedule, and (5) the actual 
•caplnf: and scoring oi' Phase One. 

This entire procedure was ,'';eared to our laboratory 
.-.cttinf-^ at the FSU University School, The space used v/as a 
retr.odelod auditorium stage at this locale which was adapted 
;:ipGcirically to add as many controls as possible to our 
procedures while at the same time presenting an estimated 
r.or;r. of v/h^it avera^^e ccndi-^.ionc should be like in the 
i-haLje Tv/o ata^^e oi" the project, when our team would travel 
■CO "on site" school settings. 

In SUIT., we rehearsed all stages of our first phase 
c»ctivi-cio3 from the operating of equipment to the selection 
of subjects to the improvisations to the scoring of the tapes 
c».'.a ran the entire sequence v/ith few mishaps. Cur data was 
collected and v/e prepared for the next stage. 

Only two problems occurred at this stage, one an 
ixtornal equiprrient purchasing dilemraa which was financially 
annoyint"^ (see Progress Heport, pp. 11-12), sind one a bit 
.-.-.ore difficult in relation to our project design. Because 
of its importance, we explain this in detail here, 

S\r.. essential prerequisite of all subjects selected for 
tr.iL, -projoct '.vas complete lack of prior training in improvl- 
:^a-cional drama. On the basis of numerous discussions with 
r.ll University School teachers involved, it became clear that 
accurate information concerning this variable was impossible 
to ob-cain except from the children themselves. Thus it was 
decided that each teacher of a class which involved a 
potential sarr.ple of subjects would ask the students in the 
class whether or not they had ever participated in creative 
dramatics. It was then noted that some of the children may 
have had creative dramatics in Sunaay School or church or as 
parx of playground proc^rams. It v;as further decided to ask 
-:he students about any creative dramatics experience, list 
thone students who claimed to have participated, and thus 
be able to compare the students who had previous creative 
dramatics experience wixh those students who did not have 
experience by building this dimension into the project desi^_:n 

an organismic variable v/here necessary. Student subjects 
.vho claimed previous creative drajnatics were listed by sex 
and age level t 

Male Female 

v.o-10 years Joe Harbison 9.6-10 years Lois La Leur 

9.6-10 years Patrick Sullivan 9.6-10 years Kelly V/ebb 

10-10,6 years Ben V/illis 11-11.6 years y.iriam Gretscn 

10-10.6 years Tracy Glover 11-11.6 years Karen Chester 
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12-12.6 yoaro Arnold Ro£$ers 11-11.6 years Susan Quincy 
12-12,6 years Carl Herold 11.6-12 years Linda Phiffer 

12-12.6 years Li:;a Kohler 
12-12.6 years Lou Kohler 
'^z owvicuj fro;r. the a,":G cluster that all children who had 
.*Ltjndca JnivcTijlty School during the acadenic year 1970-71 
r;:: fourtr. or fifth r^rade student had participated in 
creative draiuatics. A further interesting note is that a 
Jot 01 identical tv/ins, Lisa and Lou Kohler, were selected 
by a random process to be tested. 




hc\c: no'c avcended during 1970-??), or to simply include and 
Idir.xify ohis background variable in our study and proceed 
ahead v/lth randomization based on age and sex. V/e chose 
'^ot.'. c^lxerna-cives. As it turned out, v/e had inadequate 
"vlr/fin" subject representation only in the following 
orl-lr.i,l colls: 9.6-10 year male and female, 10-10.6 male, 
11-11, o fo;r.alo, 11.6-12 female, and 12-12.6 male and female. 
Ir. or.:;:.r to rectify this situation, we planned to test again 
subjects in these catef:ories v;ho were not part of the 
lv70-?l clas.; and add them to our total subject sample, 
rr.oanin;: the inclusion of fourteen new subjects. This we did 
11.00 o.T./yi l;:h during the Phase Two time allotment (post- 
April, 1972), during v;hich period we collected the creativity 
i-.oajuros on the same subjects (see l/April/1972 Progress 
.•:aport, p. 11). Consequently, by the time we were passing 
Ir/to the midpoint of our middle phase, we had completed all 
coj.rr.i-cments to the first sequence of our research* schedule. 

J, Phc-oe Tv;o Activities . 

'"our i3lan";ln^ . — Through the Florida State Department 
of Jducation, v/e v/ere provided with a map of school district 
,-\,o.:raphic areas of the state. Our task was to select ten 
districts v/hich represented as diverse geographic points 
;;l':hi:'. "che STatc boundaries as possible » In cases of options 
(in v.'hich two areas were equally suitable once they fit the 
jco~raphic criterion) we chose on the basis of estimated 
popuia-cion concentration (attempting to match heuristically 
rurj.1 and urban areas) and route (providing the most direct 
dita collection travel itinerary), 

Inus v/e chose ten areas other than our Phase One locale. 
■..'0 -chcn consulted the Language Arts Supervisor of the state 
•CO select a system and school within each district. Strictly 
speaking, our process vja.s not random, perhaps closer to a 
svratified sample technique, because of the impossibility of 
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.\j achool v/lwhln each aiLJtrict a.n<l every district v/itliin 
ho p.,rciT.ctcrn of our ctudy havin^.- an equal chance of being 
(;lcctcd, Tiut v/e c^nticipated this phe.ioir.enon in this phase 

our wtudy bccauGC of ixs field nature. .Vith theac 
•Ac.liricc;.-Lio.-.c, hov/evor, the ton cchoois finally chosen 
hould cmor,'-c as rolaxively unbiased and perhap:: even 
'.wically rar.dorr. v/hen co^Tipared to analogous research operation 
ho tov/ns, counties, and schools visited were: 

glenentary School 

Pal ma Sola 
Southside 
Anderson 
Englewood 
North Hamilton 
Nora 

James Bright 
jiighth Street 
Kontclair 
Forrest City 

Cnco the districts were selected, a letter from the 
•jctc; of ?lcrida, v.-ritten over "che signature of ^rs. K5txy 

?ayxjr Consul-cant to the English Language Arts, was sent 
o chc lan-^ucje Arts Supervisors of each area. The 
orj-es oondence acquaints the respondent with the project by 
uotln-r fron the grant proposal and then outlines the 
ollowing design procedures: 

1. Select a school in your district containing 
children ages six through twelve and one-half years, 

2. Identify all the children, by sex, in six-month 
c^ye intervals beginning at six through six and one-half 
and ending at twelve through twelve and one-half, 
l^rcugh a random process (see accompanying sheet on 
random process) select one male and one female from 
each age interval to serve as subjects for the testing. 
It is probably wise to also select an alternate for 
each subject in the event of absence on the testing day. 
A subject sheet is enclosed. 

3. Locate a space for the testing. This space should 
be- at least 20* x 2&» v/ith electrical outlets for the 
video equipment. The space will be used for one 
school day. 

^, Cr. "he testing day, subjects should be scheduled 
for individual testing times of xen minutes each in 
co/.zecutivo tir.e intervals. The subject should be 
sent by the teacher to the testing area five minutes 
boforo the subject's test time, V/hen the testing is 
::omplete, the subject will be returned to the classroom 
by the testing team, 
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*r:..Aj, v/0 leTt ohe ac-uul si^chool Licloction up to the 
L:^;.. :u^;-;o Arts Suporvisor of the area. The only lo^'^ical 
oiaci w;iich v/as anticipated v/as an administrator choosing 
L. ":r.ociol" school. But the Supervisors v/ere cautioned 
a--ain3t this practice where possible. In addition, although 
"...';o larger environment (the entire school) could have some 
'.-lasin,^ effect on dramatic behavior, each subject was 
::cloctod on a priority criterion of total naivete of formal 
dru.'i.a train irit^^-;. V.'e alE.o watched carefully once samples 
•.;o.-i colicctc-d for such possible trends by certain empirical 
tcchnj-qucs discussed later, techniques which should disclose 
juch indigenous behavior similarities as an added check. 

Our next task was to plan number of trips to collect 
tu suit -che schedules of the participant schools, our 
rcocarc:. assistanxs, equipment loan, and economy. Because 
our rowoarch assistants needed special, intens.'-f ied training 
in actln-" ^s on camera "Leaders," camera operators, 
^z^Ly.:.cr.-^ set-up •ccchx'iicians , creativity measures admini- 
w-rM-oori^, and other jack-of-all-trades-handymen that most 
Lw.c:i field proje^^ts require, we decided to train only five 
of our team, three v/ho would count on going out on all data 
collection xrips, and two to act as "swirg" utility men v/hc 
v.'ouls* Svcp in in the event of sickness or the inability of 
ono of the "regulars" to go on a trip because of other 
co.T..T.it;..oni:o, All of these assistants were graduate students 
carryln-j; classes, which made scheduling even more difficult. 
jVz any rate, with some logistical difficulties, we finally 
w-t the following tourr : April 6-7 to Crestview and 
.CwOoola; April 26 to .^radenton; r.'lay 1-5 to Miami, .•:^t. 
^aw-cordale , Sanford, Cross City, and Jacksonville; Ivlay 10-11 
to Ocaia and Jennin.-'^^s, hobert Jenkins, John Dubard, and 
Clarence Burbage were trained as improvisational drama 
Leader, camera operator, and creativity measure administrator 
vpri.T.arily) respectively, with Randy Bolton overall tour 
supervisor and sv/ing, and Burton Kerriam as the other 
alternate . 

Data collection schedule . —In order to work within 
jud-:e'cary limi-^^ations, it v/as necessary to complete total 
-CCS wing in one school in one day. This meant that the 
for.-at had to be planned carefully so that twenty-six 
children could be video-taped and tested on the creativity 
L.easures in one continuous period, and, in some cases, that 
all equipment would have to be set up and removed as v/ell, 
/or these reasons, our Phase One experiences were Invaluable 
in perfecting efficient and rapid data collection procedures. 
Cur specific r.ethods are outlined in detail in our Progress 
.^:eport dated 1/ April/ 1972 (except for equipment set up 
ti;;.ec at each school). They were adhered to and worked well. 
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In c;u.i.', V all Phi^uio Tv/o iic\.iviole3 ai; outlined in our 
cri.::,ir.al proposal v/ere conducted and coripleted, except for 
one facot ac noted in a letter to the NCERD H£V/ i.tlanta 
CiTice dcited Juno 6: 

It wac ori^i.ini.liy our intent in Phase II 
(the riclu Gtudy sta.'::©) to collect ba::ic creativity 
.T.eaiiurct; on all children bein^^ vidcoed for dramatic 
ip.provli:at ional behaviors around the State of 
.'ioriua. ThlL, procedure was conipleted as plarxned, 
However, the Research Assistant in charge of this 
di:r.enslon Inadveroently conta'^inated the creativity 
data by per;.-.lttins subjects to hear one another's 
respont:e3 to the questions presented. This 
c.utor.atically invalidates all raw irc^cs taken, 
invoiyin.^ 260 subjects. Methodological constraints 
r.ake it i.r.possible to re-collect this information, 
v,3pecic.lly since the design der.ands that these data 
.'.vust co:;.o froni the sanie subjects who were videoea. 

A'oeciloas to say that I was very disappointed to 
learn o:" this complication. Lly teara pursued the 
possibilities of so.T.ehov/ "cleaning up" the aata in 
order to .T.ake it usable. ?Jo v/ay was found. 
Ro-collccting v/as considered and cate{/;orically 
•.'•o .^coti^d bocauLie of prohibitive lo^^istics. Then 
":ho .T.ajor question v/as considered: How rf;uoh does 
thi::; error effect the potency of the study's 
results? Asked in a .T.ore prag.-natic nanner, can we 
-ulfill our obligation to ourselves as scientists 
and to the United State Government with the data we 
will have accumulated and analyzed? 

I arr. relieved to say that the answer is yes. 
Since our Phase I stac:;c includes the collection and 
correlation of creativity measures with dramatic 
da~a, v/e are still able to generalize on a sample 
of 50 subjects. Although this number is less than 
originally anticipated, we may still make very 
substantial generalizations because of the parameters 
indicated. Ar.d, although we are very embarrassed by 
this alteration in in^cent, we are most happy to be 
able to fulfill our major obligations in spite of it. 

'-/ur analysis of the above-mentioned situation was acceptable 
to the KiVZ-NCIiRD Office and v/e proceeded ahead v/ith Phase 
xhree of our project accordingly. 
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The basic data g£.ther£ci in this study are the videotaped 
record :.nf:s of the performance of each child. The ID3 is 
tr;on u^:ed to translate these videotapes into scores on the 
oi::i-.t dimensions for the three scenes for each child. The 
r^r-st zzQTj in our data analysis v/as an investifjation of the 
reliability of the translation from videotape to dimension 
:^corc, Thij reliability study consisted of ' seven raters 
v/ho^ independently rated each of five randomly chosen 
ohi^ldrcn. The raeasuro of reliability we decided to use is 
or.e int.oaclasL^ correlation coefficient (see Winer, 1971, 
,vp. 283-239, for details). In particular, v^e have evaluated 
•ur.o re"! iLibiiity of a sinj^le observation on each of the 
..i....r;siono. These roliabj^lities were all large, with 20 out 
of 2^4- utiing "oetv/een 0.65 and 1.00. "Characters" was the only 
^:...\cno:.on v/lth rather low reliability coefficients. 



v./.o.-; v;e exa::.ined the data gathered in this study, it 
v.-ao evident that virtually all of xhe children could be 
vlo.vcc: as havin/5 come from a single population of "normal" 

However, there wore two subjects, one in the 
Tallahacsec- cample and one in the Florida sample, who clearly 
v;:; re pliers, v/e are usin.?; "outlier" in the* technical 

tat i3t leal sense that these children definitely have come 
-ro.-r. a much different population than normal. They appear 
to have been drawn from a population of hyperactive children, 
in that, their scores ixi-e much, m.uch larger than those of the 
w'ci-.ers. There are many statistical procedures for dealing 
\'/izh ouoliers. V/e chose to "winsorize" these scores, which 
moans that v/e replaced the outlying data by the largest 
.•:;cores on the "normals." 

i^urthor examination of the data indicated another 
.'i^Gwlcm. Two children, who were apparently autistic, did 

"^"^ r!?'^-'?-''"^ ■ ^-^ "^^ "^-"^^ instructions. Hence j their scores 
c.-. all di.T.ensions ware zero, We have removed these tv/o 
children from the data, leaving a sample v/hich consists of 
3^ Xew York subjects, 52 Tallahassee subjects (one of whom 
has winsorized scores), and 268 Florida subjects (one of 
v/hom has winsorized scores). 

C, JovelOTJi^-'.ental r'orrr.s . 



One of the primary objectives of xhis research is to 
construct developmental norms for primary school children 
on the variables of the IDE. Technically, our objective 
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c:.:-. "wO oUru'.f^c.ri'icd U'o i'ollov;s: .7^ are interestod in the 
::cororj of the population oi Florida primary school children 
on 2.'> rundort: variablcr;, the oirht IDB diraensions in each of 
•..••.o xhroe sconce, tir.o ooTore the entrance of another 
c'.u.'Mct.or, and time after t/no entrance of another character. 
Ir. puri.icular , cur chjectlve ic to estimate the population 
:\<:m\ oC each of thc:;e random variables for children of 
varioui: ar.o-: and jexen, Thufj, the developmental norms which 
v/o report v/ili actually be sar.iple means which will be our 
boGt estimates of xhe associated population means. We will 
also report our estimates of the standard deviations of the 
various populations, 

'shore are two questions to be answered before constructing', 
vl;-. developmental norms: 

1, CaJL xhe data from Tallahassee and the other 10 
counties in Florida be pooled to construct the norms? 

2, Are separate norms necessary for various ages? 
for males and females? 

If there are no sicnificant differences among the counties, 

can pool the data from the eleven counties to estimate 
the norms. To answer the second question we will again look 
for sl-nif leant differences, this time amonr; the age groups 
a.-.u sexes. If there are no significant differences on the 

".s ion.; among the ar-ics or sexes, then one set of norms will 
for children of theue ages, if there are significant 
differences, it will be necessary to construct separate norms 
for vr.rious ages and sexes. The second question is essentially 
asking how many distinct populations do there appear to be 
a.v.ong the primary school children, in terms of the 26 variables. 

.;e investigated these questions by computing, for each 
cir.enslon in each scene, a three-factor, 11x6x2 analysis of 
variance. The thrae-factors v/ere counties (11 counties), 
--e (six ages), and sex. In all, three-factor analyses of 
variance were computed for each of 26 variables, one for 
each of the e ight' dimensions in each of the three scenes, one 
10- tl:,;o before the entrance of another character, nnd one 
I'c-r time ax-ter the entrance of another character, The 
Colorado University Institute of Behavioral Sciences computer 
program 222 v/as uced to compute the analyses for variance, 

Z.ijy\t}r -i-o cov.nt:^ •. f :^orences , — These analyses indicated 
•jhat mean values of these 26 variables did not vary by county, 
Onl^' x^or yvCts-Scene Tv/o and Acts-Scene Three did the 
/-statistics for counties indicate differences among the 
counties v/hich were significant at the ,05 lev/el, Hov/ever, 
usin-^ a ,05 si-nif icance level v/e expect to see one or two 
'•si--nificar.t" results, or "false positives," even if there 
are^no differences among the counties. Thus, we do not feel 
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i.iij^'j. '^..vj rv;jv.;l\.^ To^- v". Jct;^.^. w Tv/o u^u Throo constitute 
. .\ j.rv.a.'. o.^.o-;*^;! ;''c:;s:g:\;: r.O u ;:»ool trio rciultii r^'oia tho 

cOu:\ ^: lO..: • .'.r.oo, v.; :\:.\V0 ^^.h^IocI u/'.o diii;;! Croiu tho 11 
jOv.nl Lv,-;, Ir* orJor to i;.;ti.?iCLtC: 0.;:: pooulation iuQimv^ ana thoru by 
jo.\./t/-^c\. ui-r i.cvolv.,;.: .j/.tal r.or...::. ?hir> ar^alysis alGo 
.'•^.rvc:.: T.o Vc'^^lTy tr.u Ouhouolv'./y w;:;cd to f^ither data la tho 
vu.. coaajls;^ o:' /lorlu:\ Inulcatln;" that xhoro arc not 
^1 /.iric.Lint dirrercacc.; 'ootv;eca information gathered ''on ti^c 
.?v>c^a" u.-..^ t..uc colloc^od in Taliahassee under ir.ore controllov:. 

L^L ill:i/£C OA .'^ jncor: , — The analynoG of variance 
1.. >lc:*tOv* wOVw;^^!. Li:\";. .fences betv/can "v^:io cexas and xne a: e 

on tho Z'J'S dir.xencions . 'liable 1 gives the F-GtatisticLi 
Sr^ . y/i'.yj thrvju-way analyijos of variance Which tact Tor xho 
.•iiicanco oT di*:iorences botv/oen the sexes and arr^on^x the 

.'or each I'-ctatistic Table 1 f;iveo p"=^uojt:rvod 
aJuri^ancc ^..vel, ^/aioh is the probaoility of ob;3ervii-i^^^ a/* 
\ . wi:j uic ^;il3 lar,->' or iar.^er, if in fact t:*e r.uli hypothu jia 
1.: :ruc, . ae r'-sxat icT,iCo also indicate several differences 
a .aa;- t".:e a. ;e ;'roaps in Scenes vjne ana ?v;o, 7hece results 
l^:a^ wt;fievu ^h:a:, in ter;:.s of our 26 variables, we 

.a. aoaaicleria^ 12 different populc^t ions i six, seven • , . 

^It.'Ven-t v/elve year old boys and six, seven • , • and 
1'*". - vun-":v;elve yOv^r old ^rirls. Thus, we report developmental 
a-:,r,.aj or, :.:ore yri:cls;:;ly , estirr.ates of population means, for 
..aca of these tv/elve pooalations. These norn;s are given in 
Va.:.laa 2-2?, Thuae xables give the esi:l.T:ated means and 
.J '.aa^c.ara devlc-.ticn for each of the 26 variables for each of 

" y. Yor'.: vara;o /^'ori>:?. saa^-^ects. — i/.ore differences a:^:: 



af/paronx anoa^^ tac /lorlaa subjects xhan the New York subjects, 
la ..articular, there are r.ore a,;^e differences in the rUorida 
.:-va,;ec r.s. Also, sorr.e sex differences are seen in the /''loriua 

^.*vjo":a . The :%rls tooic less tir;.e in Scenes one and Tv/o , 
.•a".l...e who boys crcateci :.ore incidents and novel incidents, 
;.0o": aot^v/orthy of the differences here Is the fact that 
laal.ea 2-2? indicate oha*: the type of a.'^e variation seen in 
r.ho /loriaa subjecta is aifferent than in the /iev/ Yor/. 
ouojeous. r'or tho :>*ev; York subjected, the youn2;er suojocufi 
//^•ru aore active than the older subjects. In Plorida, the 
res.vlts are r 3 vera' a ; xhe older subjects were r*ore active 
Than "Lhe youap'er ones. This difference *aerits further 

Zzrr:-i:.~ r- ■' yr.-^ rl Ir.or.g io.".:^ . — Ttj.bics 2ci-30 five tht; 

Cv:<rrola vior.s c.;.'.or.:'' the dir.er.sions for Sconei? Cr.e , ?v;o, a.-.u 
Tr.rc--;, i-o::;^v;Cl:iveiy, These are "within ^^roup" corrolatior.s , 
ij-cii our rroups are younj (6.0-3.5 years) f^irls, old (9.0- 
-c.v^ Irlj, younr hoys, and old boys. .Vo report v;I.^hin t'lroa^^ 
correlations because of xhe si^^nif icance of the differences 
..r.on" the ,^roup r.eans (see Ccoley and Lohnes, 1971 1 p. 230, 
further details). The correlations among the variables 
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.\jr .r.u /lorlwa children arc L/i-xllur thun xhe correlations 
.0.- oh- .\'0v7 Vo.-k chilv'iro.-. reported in Lazier, outton-oraith, 
c.r.d Zahn (1971). This iriay be due to the {greater homogeneity 
0-: the Nev/ York (--roup which rr.ay have resulted from their 
cira.T.a-uic training;. 

Now York subjects versus Florida sub.jects on overall 
-oi-^n s , — Table 31 e:ives the overall means and standard 
^civia-cio.-iS for the Florida subjects and for the New York, 
subjects. V/c have indicated in the table which dimensions 
ar.d'sccnes yielded significantly different overall means in 
•±o tv/o groups. Several differences between the two groups 
are a^oi^arent* in Scenes One and Two, The New York children 
arc r.ore active physically and dramatically. Hov/ever, there 
are few differences between the groups in Scene Three, 
;.r,-^arcr.tly, the presence of the other character serves to 
s-;-:prc;SJ "the differences between the two groups. 

The Litanaard deviations indicate that there is little 
u^ffcrcncc between the variabilities of the two groups of 
subjects on the dimensions. 

J, C''"cr.tiv:.-:y gT.d t'r-. o 7DB . 

Table 32 re oorts xhe correlations betv/een the three 
or-iaxivitv scores and the IDB dimensions. I/.ost of the 
si-nificant correlations were between the creativity variables 
ar.d dimensions in Scene Tv/o. The correlations among the 
-chrc;e creaxivity scores are so large that rt appears that 
they are r.easuring one or at most two concepts. Additional 
-csuarch is needed to explore the negative correlations 
found between flexibility and the Scene Three dimensions. 

2, rori-techriical S'J.rr.ir.ry of Data Analyses , 

T3b''.es 2-2? summarize the a/erage performances on the 
di:.-Gnsicn3 found in this study of Florida primary school 
children. Individual scores are given for boys and girls, 
a^cd six years to eleven years. Iv:ajor differences among these 
vrouos of Florida children can be summarized as follows t 

1. Girls soent rr.ore time playing Scenes One and Two and 
creaxed more incidents and novel incidents while doing so, 

2, Cider children (aged 9.0 to 12,0 years) differed in 
several v/ays fror. the younger children (aged 6.0 to 

S,5 years) in Scenes One and Tv/o. They covered more square:^, 
r^ade more stoos, and creaxed more incidents, novel incidents, 
aoxs, and characters, However, in Scene Three with the 
cxher characxer xhere v/ere essentially no differences oetween 
•.'ounger and older children. 
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IV. Ccr.nV.-\r.:.- 

v.'o c.V.r.rkod upon thi.: yccir-lor.:: research pro;;ect with 
..0:r.c* very tan-'-iblt/ ana ir,.';or-uant: roalj In mind, The tar>";et 
' .j.,.;c had to do with provldu. ■: a cy-.-.teratic profile which 
doccribod cho natural behavior of Florida Elementary 3chool 
children, v.'o asked the question, "vVhat do these children 

v/hen called upon to ir.provise dramatically?" , and 
"tho3e children" refers to a scientifically selected sample 
'Live in crarrav.ic natters, v/e felt that this conformation 
.';o^:;:. oT u:;c to any teacher who wishes to train children 
■^y prov;.c.inr; a base line of expected behavior. 

.Vo di:;covered, in non-technical terminology, the 
f c!. .ov/inr' inJor.Tiation about Florida children: 

1. tn;^-; children from diverse parts of the state ^ 
-LT^^r.:. si.uilarly, that one can compare the behavior 
of a child from Jacksonville v/ith one from Iviiami 
!'on jhe measures ^sed), 

-.hat children do indeed tperform differently if 
viev.od in distinct a-:e increments of one year. Thus, 
Lz mi-nt be wise for teachers to consider each yearly 
::-c rroup as a distinct class, not pooling all children 
fro;./ six to twelve into one drama class, 
3. tha- the sex of the children does indeed have an 
effect uoon -che ir behavior, that teachers can expect 
rirls and boys to exhibit different behaviors and that 
zhezo behavior^ can be seen in terms of more created 
nlot details by boy^;, for example, 

-V. ^h:.t .'lorida children react differently than liew 
Yor^ children on the eramatic measures which might 
inviic^^-^-j -fnat roorruorrj or prior training (the Isew York 
chiiaren all had six months of drama classes) can 
2i:-nif icantly affect drar.atic behavior, 

5, ' that the behavior of any one Florida child seems to 
hs.vc been less consistent than that of the New York^ 
children, a factor produced possibly by prior training 
OS -oo."ra-ohic differences, 

6, "that -che ::ev/ York children were more dramatically 
••advanced" than the Florida children because of 
-eography and/or prior training; they were more 

7, ' that there is a relationship between creative 
behavior and dram.atic behavior, and that the correlations 
jjcn to occur throughout individual dim.ensions of 

ooth indices. 

These findin;^s, and the miore specific and detailed 
--^::i.'ta-ion of them on the previous pages, can be food for 

::- -h\: for cuite a v;hile among researchers in dramatic 
wihavior and 'education. V/e have accomplished our goals au 
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lorth In our orl/:;ir".al propor>al, 3tiwy of our bohuvior 
.-ior::..i of i^lorid^i chilriren can help XoixchQm in their 
w;-:.:wC"«.atio;'iw v^hon thoy fLice their pupilrs for the first time, 
'Jo zcin CO of tlio corrGicitiona botv/een creativity anu dramatic 
:>C;hciVLor .'ai/'iht uu.-'iro:;! that drama may be an effective n^eans 
to L;ti:..ulato creativity. 

V.'e are aloO pleacjcd to report tliat the inotrurr.ont 
i.ojicribod in detail earlier, the Inventory of Jraraatic 
.^Clavier, has proved to be an efficient tool for the purposes 
to which we have applied it, v/e can go on now to create a 
lar^rer data base using it, perhaps eventually providing 
nor:,.s of drariatic behavior for children throu^ihout all of 

Ir. who last analysis, we hope that our work as reported 
.'.cr,:ir. can help to accor;-plish one very important f^oal: to 
...a.Cj the lives of our children freer and happier by letting 
u.. k.-.ov/ a bit more accurately what is natural to them in the 
\.hir.^ o that thoy naturally love to do, V/e feel that drama 
trainin-^ can help and that we r.ay be able to help drama 
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4i.;c ar*c* Jex ?-3tatislics arid Objerved Si(5r4ificar4ce Levels from trie 
V;^ee-Way Analysis of Variance of Each Dinension 



decrees of freedom 



Sex 



Age 
5,178 



F-statiistic 



p = Observed 

Significance 
Level 



F-statistic 



Observed 
Signif ice 
Levpl 



wCui*A*es 2.12 

3uop5i 2.65 

Incidents 3»5^ 

Ac wo 0.21 

uopcuwC 1*35 

.\ovcI. Incidents 3.93 

0.6U 



ns 
ns 
ns 
ns 
ns 

P < .05 
P < .05 



2.51 
1.66 
J4.65 
3.55 

5.33 
3.2k 



ns 
ns 
P < 



.05 
.05 
.05 
.05 



.05 
.05 



^v^ops 
<».nc xCLcn uS 

;-.epeats 

ICovel Incidents 
Cnaracters 



1.38 
0.56 
5.20 

0.11 

0.17 



ns 

P < .05 

r.& 
ns 

P < .05 
? < .05 

ns 



1.3T 
3.17 
U.5U 
3.h9 
2.50 
2.06 
1*.51 
1.83 



ns 
? < 
P < 
? < 

P < 

ns 

P < 
ns 



.Or. 

.05 

.05 
.05 

.05 



S uOp£f 

^**c A cLen ^s 
Acts 

liovel Incidents 
Characters 
Time Before 

Policeman 
^ Alter 

Po^ ^c ejoan 



3.66 

0.i»0 
2.66 
G.29 
0 .00 
0.00 

1.21 

^.3o 

3.75 



ns 
ns 
ns 
ns 
ns 
ns 

P < .05 

ns 

ns 
ns 



1.63 
1.23 
2.02 
2.65 

G.ec 
0.52 
0.33 

0.58 

C.6I1 



ni3 
na 
ns 

? 

P < 
nw 



ns 



ns 



.05 
.05 



r.s = noz significant 
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TABLE 2 
Squares^ Scene One 

Sar.ple r.eariS (representinc developmental norms for this diiTiension) , sample 
jize-, ar.d saiLple standard deviations for various subject groups. 





Boys 


Girls 


6.C, 0.5 yeaxs 


1.8 (23) * 


1.6 (22) 




1.5 


0.9 




2.H (25) 


1.9 (21*) 




2.k 


1.3 


ci.0 , 0.5 yettTb 


3.6 (2li) 


2.2 (2li) 






1.3 


>.0., 9.5 years 


2.9 (2li) 


3.8 (20 




1.8 


3.7 


IC.C, 10.5 years 


3.6 (2li) 


3.3 (2li) 


3.6 


I1.2 


— — • <j J j-j. • 5 > 


I1.2 (36) 


2.6 (36) 


12.0 yertrs 


5.0 


2.6 



'icr eacr» subject group thiee numbers are given. The first is vhe sample 
.:.^cu score of this subject group on Jthis dimension. The nur.ber in 
pc^renwheses is ^he number of subjects in this group. Beneath these two 
.'.usijers is the sariple standard deviation of the scores of this subject group 
on this variable. The sample sizes of the various groups are not given in 
Tables 3-27, since they are the same as the sizes presented here. 
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TABLE 3 
Steps, Scene One 

.iju..pa.v.- j.icur.;. ( rcijrc:ient.ir.v;j cicvclopinjntal norj;.o for ti.is uinieriSion} and 
^iULpic litundurd deviation- for various subject groups. 



Boys Girls 

c. O, 0.5 yeajrs O.T 0.5 

1.4 0.8 

T.C, T.5 years 1.0 0.8 

l.u 0.9 

d. O, 0.5 years 1.6 0.9 

3,h 1.0 

9.0, 9.5 years 1.8 2.0 

1.7 2.0 

10. Ov 10.5 years 2.i; 1.8 

2.5 1.7 

12.0 years 1»6 1*^ 



ror each ouoject group ^vo r*u;.Voers are given. 1'r*e firs^ is i;ir*e wai.'.;vxt; 
::iv:;ar* score of zais subjecw groap on this dimension, jeneatn this n'^;«wcr 
is L'ne sajTiplc standard devi^^ion of the scores of this subject group on 
trJ.3 variable* 



TABLE H 
Ir.cidents, Scene One 



Sa:aple iuearis (representing developmental norms for this dimension) and 
sosiple standard deviations for various subject groups. 



6.0^ 6.5 yecurs 
^ » 7*5 years 
S-0» 6.5 years 
9-0» 9.5 years 
10.0, 10.5 years 



7-- 



.2.0 years 



3oys 



Girls 



1.3 


1.2 


0.6 


O.k 


1.6 


1.3 


0.8 


0.5 


1.9- 


l.T 


O.T 


0.7 


1.8 


l.T 


0.6 


0.8 


2.0 


2.0 


J. .o 


l.h 


1.9 


1.6 


1.1 


0.6 



7or each subject group xvo nu:a"oers arc giver.. The first is the sa.T.ple 
:ic£,r» score of this suTjject ^roup on this dimension. Beneath this niuaber 
IS the sample standard deviation of '.he scores of this suoject group or. 
this variable. 
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TABLE 5 
Acts, Scene One 



Ga-nple means ( represent ing developaental norms for this dimension) and 
acjiple standard deviations for various subject groups. 



Boys Girls 



0.5 years 


3.3 


k.l 




2.0 


2.2 


^•'i, V.r' years 


1.6 


5.3 




3.U 


2.1 


S*^» 6,5 years 


6.5 


6.0 




1.5 


l+.O 


9-0^ 9o years 


6.5 


6.3 




3.U 


h.2 


j.0.v^ 1G«5 years 


6.6 


6.3 




i^.3 


5.3 




7.U 


5.7 


12.0 years 


i*.9 


3.2 



Tor edcn suoject group tvo r/a.Tibers are given. Tne first is tr.e sarf.pu.e 
^cia."* score of this subject group on this dimension. Beneath this ux^o^r 
IS the sacple standard deviation of the scores of this subject group on 
this variable. 



Sample means (representing developmental norms for this dimension) and 
sample standard deviations for various subject groups. 

• • 

y 

• #• 

Boys Girls 

o.0> 6.5 years 
7*0 , T»5 years 
o J 6.5 ycaro 
9.0, 9.5 years 
iO.O, 10.5 years 



J*— . w ) 11 • 5 1 
12.0 years 



1.3 


l.U 


U.5 


U.l 


0.2 


2.9 


0.8 


8.9 


0.3 


0.5 


1.2 


1.8 




O.T 


if .i* 


2.6 


0.7 


0.3 


2.0 


1.0 


o.u 


0.9 


1.0 


3.3 



For eacr. subJec^ group tvo numbers are given. The first is the saxr.ple 

luean score of chis subject group on this dimension. Beneath this nuiTiber 

is the saj^-vple standard deviation of the scores of this subject group o.^ 
• . . . ^ * ^ 
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TABLE 7 

Tinie, Scene One . . 

jumple aeans (representing: ci • lopmental norms for this dimension) and 
juaple standard deviations :>jr wrioua subject groups. 

Boys Girls 



C.O^ 6,5 years 
7»0> 7.5 years 
3.0 > 00 y^sars 
9*0» 9-5 years 
IC.O, 10.5 years 



11.0, 11.5, 
12.0 years 



18.6 


13.0 


17.1 


10.3 


25.0 


26.5 


23.0 


29.8 


32.0 


2k, 6 




20.3 


26.5 


2U.O 


18.6 


18. U 


350- 


13. U 


22.9 


11.9 




21.6 


29.3 


15.7 



it 

For each subject group cvc numbers are given. The first is ^he sair*ple 
xaean score of this sub^ec^ group on this dimension. Beneath this nUiibe: 
is x;he ssjnple standard deviation of the scores of this subject group on 
this variable. 




TABLi; 8 
Novel Incidents, Scene One 

Gaaple means (representing developmentail norms for this dimension) and 
sample standard deviations for various subject groups. 



Boys Girls 

o.O, 6.5 years 0.2 0.2 

C.U O.h 

7.0, 7.5 years 0.6 0.3 

0.8 0.5 

5.0, 8.5 years ^.0 0.6 

0.8 0.7 

9.0» 9.5 years 0.8 0.6 

0.6 0.8 



10.0, 10.5 years 



1.0 

1.6 



1.0 
l.U 



12.0 years 



0,9 
0-9 



0*6 
0.6 



i 



Kor e£.cr. subject group two nuiabers are given. 'r:*e first is the r.ijjr*;^!*-? 
jiear* score oH this subject group OfA this diaensior*. Beneath this nuj;*o»;r^^' 
is the sample standard deviation of the scores of this subject group or. 
*<wn^s var^aoxe . 
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TABLE 9 
Characters, Scene One 

Susiple means (representing developmental norms for this dimension) and 
sample standard deviations for various subject groups. 



Boys 



Girls 



6.0, 6.5 years 



7.0, 7.5 years 
^•0, d.5 years 
9.0, 9.5 years 
IC.O, 10.5 years 



.1.0. 11.5. 

,.2.0 years 



0.0 


0.0 


0.2 


0.2 


0.2 


0.3 


0.5 


0.6 


0.5 


0.2 


0.8 


O.U 


O.i* 


O.U 


0.5 


0.7 


0.5 


0.6 


0.9 


0.8 


0.5 


O.U 


0.9 


0.6 



.-or eacn suojec^ group two r^ur/oers are given. The first is tr^e sair.ple 
liear. score of this subject group on this dimension. Beneath this numbei 
*s tne sanpxe standard deviation of the scores of this subject group on 
this variable. 
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TABLE 10 
Sq^uares, Scene 2 

G^JBple STieans (representing developmental norms for this dimension) and 
sample standard deviations for various subject groups. 

Boys Girls * 



6.5 yeurs 
T^'^j V.5 yetxTb 
o.G^ 5.$ years 
9»0» 9o years 



jlO*0^ 10.^ years 



11.0, llo, 
12 ♦O years 







3.1 


2.1 


7.0 


5.6 


4.T 


2.5 


6.5 


6.0 


U.2 


3.0 


6.5 


6.8 




6.9 


6.3 


6.3 


U.6 


3.3 


6.7 


5.5 


5.1 


3.5 



For each subject group ovo numbers are given. The first is the sample 
z^^cLt. score of this subject group on this dimension. Beneath this number 
is one sazr*?le standard deviation of the scores of this subject group on 
tcii^ variable. 
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TABLE 11 
Stopo, Scene Two 

Sonple means (representing developmental norms for this dimension) and 
sample standard deviations for various subject groups. 

Beys Girls 



6.0, 6.5 years 
Y.O, 7o years 
3.0, 8.5 years 
9.0, 9o years 
10.0, 10.5 yeaTF 



12.0 years 



2.3 


2.0 


2.0 


1.3 


2.6 


2.5 


2.0 


l,h 


3.0 


3.0 


2.0 


1.5 


3.5 


3.5 


1.7 


2.9 


3.6. 


3.1* 


1.8 


1.9 


3.2 


3.0 


l.U 


1.5 



For each subject group tvo numbers are given. The first is the sample 
ilea.-, score of this subject group on this dimension. Beneath this number 
is xhe sample standard deviation of the scores of this subject group on 
thio variable* 
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TABLE 12 
Incidents, Scene 2 



Scjnple means (representing developmental norms for this dimension) and ^ 
sample standard deviations for various subject groups. ^\ 

Boys Girls 

6.0, 6.5 years 2.1 



7.0, 7.5 years 



3.0 2.5 
2.0 0.9 



3.0, 8.5 years ^'^ 

9.C, 9.5 years 3.2 3.1 

10.0, 10.5 years. ^.1 3.1 

., . - 3.2 2.9 
12.0 years 



For each subject group two riUmbers are given. The first is the sample 
aear. score of this subject group on this dimension. Beneath this number 
is the s&siple standard deviation of the scores of this subject group or. 
this variable. 
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TABLE 13 
Actu, Scene Two 



Sample meanu (representing developmental norms for this dimension) and ]* 
suaple standard deviations for various subject groups. 



Boys Girls 



6.C, 6.5 years 
7.0, 7.5 yesurs 
6.0, 8.5 years 
9.0, 9.5 years 
10.0, 10.5 years 



11.0, 11.5, 
12.0 years 



6.6 * 


7.2 


3.8 • 




9.3 


8.6 


7.1 


3.9 


10.5 


10.0 


6.1 


5.2 


li*.3 


10.0 


15.1 


6.2 


11.5 


11. G 


5.7 


7.2 


12.3 


9.0 


8.3 





# 

For each subject group two numbers axe given. The first is the ewr.ple 
nean score of this subject group on this dimension. Beneath this n.-aibor 
is the saonple standard deviation of the scores of this subject group on 
this variable. 
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TABLE lU 
Repeats, Scene Two 

Sample a^eans (representing developmental norms for this dimension) and 
sacple standard deviations for various subject groups; 



Boys Girls • 

O'O, 6.5 years 6.4 6.2 

9.1 11.5 

7.0. 7.5 years 6.7 lk,l 

lk,k 25.8 

3.0, 8.5 years 10.2 k,k 

15.2 5.7 

9.0, 9.5 years 7.1 2.8 

11.0 3.1 

10.0, 10.5 years 4.2 3.1 

6.6 4.2 

11.0, 11. 5» 5.1 4.3 

12.0 years 11.7 8.9 



For e&cr. suo^ecL group ^vo numbers are given. The first is the sample 
Clean score of this subject group on this dimension. Beneath this number 
is ^he sample standard deviation of the scores of this subject group on 
this variable. 
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TABLE 15 
Time, Scene Two 

SaiTiple moans (representing developmental norms for this dimension) and 
sumple standard deviations for various subject groups. 



Boys Girls 

o.O, 6.5 years 35.1 * 31.2 

25.2 17.3 

7.C, 7.5 years ^1.5 UU.2 

95.2 UO.5 

6.0, 6.5 years ^^'^ 3U.7 

U6.1 11.5 

9»0» 9.5 years 50.1 36.2 

58.5 1*2.9 

10.0, 10.5 years ^3.3 37.0 

31.9 26.3 

11.0, 11.5, 38.6 30.9 

12.0 years 30.2 17.2 



For edcfi subject group tvo numbers are given. The first is the samj^le 
riacr* score of this subject group on this dimension. Beneath this nu2.be 
is «he oLiaple standard deviation of the scores of this subject group o:^ 
this variable. 



5^ 



1^ 
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TABLE 16 
Novel Incidents, Scene Tvo 

Suir.ple raeans (representing developmental norms for this dimension) and 
supple standard deviations for various subject groups. 

3oys Girls 



6.0, 6.5 years 



T.0» 7.5 years 
6.0, 6.5 years 
9.0, 9»5 years 
10.0, 10.5 ye&rs 



li.c, 11.5, 

12,0 years 



« 

0.3 


0.2 


0.6 


O.U 


C.5 


0.3 


0.7 


, 0.5 


0.9 


0.7 


0.9 


0.6 


1.0 


0.7 


1.2 


0.7 


0.9 


0.8 


1.1 


1.0 


0.9 


0.6 


0.9 


0.6 



?or eaca uubjec^ group ^vo nu^^nbers are given. The first is the sair.pie 
lucun score of ^his subject group on this dimension • Beneath this nxuTibcr 
IS the saiTiple standard deviation of the scores of this subject group or« 
this variable. 
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TABLE 17 
Churacters» Scene Two 

•;4kni;>lc mouriG (reprcceating developmental norms for this dimension) and 
;*ujaple standard deviations for various subject groups. 

Boys Girls 

6.0, 6.5 years 0-0 0.0 

0.0 0.2 

T.0» 7.5 years 0.2 0.3 

O.li 0.5 

d.C, 6.5 years ^-^ ^'3 

0.7 0.5 

9.0, 9.5 years 0-3 0-3 

0.6 0.6 



10.0, 10.5 years 



11 .0 , . 5 , 
12.0 years 



0.1* 0.5 
0.9 0.8 



0.3 

i.T 0.5 



For each subject group two nxjr/oexs are given. The firot is tue cai;i;>ie 
niear* score o;: this subject group on this dimension. Beneath tnis c.ui:.u*jr 
is zhe sample standard deviation of the scores of this subject group on 
whis variable. 
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TABLE 16 
Squares, Scene 3 



Sample aeans (representing developnental norms for this dimension) and 
saaple standard deviations Tor various subject groups. 



6.0, 6.5 years 
7.0, 7.5 years 
d.O, 8.5 years 
9.0, 9.5 years 
10.0, 10.5 years 



11. 0, 11.5, 
12.0 years 



Soys 


Girls 






6.7 


5.0 


3.6 


2.1 


7.0 


6.0 


3.6 


2.0 


7.9 


8.U 


6.8 


11.3 


9.1 


5.1 


6.5 


1.7 


6.7 


7.0 


3.9 


6.2 


6,U 


5.8 


2.8 


2.1 



For each subject group ^wo numbers are given. The first is the sample 
aean score of this subject group on this dimension. Beneath this number 
is the sample standard deviation of the scores of this subject group on 
this variable. 
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TABLE 19 
Stops I Scene Three 

Saniple means (representing developmental norms for this dimension) and 
sample standard deviations for various subject groups. 



Boys 



Girls 



o.0» 0.3 years 
7.0, 7*5 years 
3.0 » 6.5 years 
9«0, 9.5 years 
lO.O, 10.5 years 



11*0, 11»5» 
12.0 years 



2.3 


2.0 


2.0 


1.3 


2.h 


2.3 


1.9 




2.U 


2.5 


1.5 


1.8 


3.0 


2.3 


2.1 


1.1 


2.5 


3.0 


1.2 


1.0 


2.7 


2.6 


1.0 


l.U 



For each cucjcct group two n^imbers are given. The first is the sample 
mean score of this subject group on this dimension. Beneath this number 
is the sample standard deviation of the scores of this subject group on 
this variable. 
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Incidents, Scene Three 

Sample Qeans (representing developmental norins for this dimension} and 
sample standard deviations for various subject groups. 



Boys Girls 



6.0, 6.5 years 


w 

3.0 


2.8 




0.9 


0.7 


Y.O, 7.5 years 


3.2 


3.1 




1.2 


0.7 


6.0, 6.5 years 


3.i. 


3.2 




0.7 


0.8 


9.0, 9.5 years 


3.5 


3.1 




1.2 


0.9 


10.0, 10. 5 years 


3.3 


3.5 




l.U 


0.7 


11.0, 11.5, 




3.2 


12.0 years 


0.9 


0.7 



For each subject group two numbers are given. The first is the sample 
mean score of this subject group on this dimension* Beneath this number 
is whe sample standard deviation of the scores of this subject group or. 
this variable. 
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TABLE 21 
Acts, Scene Three 



Sa:r.ple ueans (representing developmental norms for this dimension) and 
sample standard deviations for various subject groups. 



Boys Girls 



6.0, 6.5 years 
7.0. 7.5 years 
6.0, 6.5 years 
9.0, 9.5 years 
10.0, 10.5 years 



il.O, 11.5. 
12.0 years 



11.5 


12.9 


U.7 


6.6 


11.8 


13.5 


6.9 


li.7 • 


lU.O 


lU.6 


6.1 


6.8 


16.5 


12.1* 


5.8 


6.1 . 


13.6 


15.6 


6.3 


5.U 


l6.ii 


13.8 


8.8 


U.5 



^o- each suo'ecL group two nunihers are given. The first is the sample 
me'an s of thif subject group on this dimension ^^eneatn tn^ numoer 
is the sample standard deviation of the scores of tnis subject group o.. 
this variable. 
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TABLE 22 

Repeats, Scene Three * * 

Sample means (representing developmental norias for this dimension) and V 
saiiple standard deviations for various subject groups. ^, 

>• 

Boys Girls 

6.0, 6.3 years 

7.0, 7.5 years 

6.0, 8.5 years 

9.0, 9.5 years 

10.0, 10.5 years 

11 . 0 , 11 . 5 , 
12.0 years 



7.1* 


9.5 


9.7 


19.6 


6.9 


8.6 


13.7 


9.3 


5.1 


5.3 


6.0 


6.6 


h.3 


3.3 


U.5 


U.2 


3.2 


h.3 


3.2 


5.7 


5.6 


2.9 


10. u 





"ror e«ich nu'oject group two Ruabers are given. The first is the sample 
laear* score of this subject group on this dimension. Beneath this number 
is ohe sample standard deviation of the scores of this subject group or. 
ihis variable. 
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TABLE 23 
Time, Scene Three 



SaDple means (representing developmental norms for this dimensioa) and 
sample standard deviations for various subject groups. 



6.0, 6.5 years 
7.0, 7.5 years 
8.0, 8.5 years 
9.0 » 9.5 years 
iO.O, 10.5 years 



11. 0, 11.5, 
12.0 years 



Soys Girls 



* 

69.0 


69.0 


20.8 


3U.5 


61. U 


6U.5 


2U.2 


27.6 


59.5 


61.3 


20.9 


11. h 


61;. 3 


60.0 


21.0 


20.9 


62.0 


62.2 


26.7 


31.5 


61.1 


59.0 


26.5 


19.1* 



Vor each subject group two numbers are given. The first is the sampxe 
mean score of this subject group on this dimension. Beneatn this numoei 
is the sample standard deviation of the scores of this subject group on 
this variable. ' *" 
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TABLE 2U 

Novel Incidents, Scene Three . . . 

Gaaple means (representing developmental norms for this dimension) and 
suaple standard deviations for various subject groups. 



Boys Girls 

o.O, 6.5 years 0.2 * 0.0 

0.7 0.2 

7.0, 7.5 years 0.2 0.1 

0.5 0.3 

6.0, 8.5 years 0.2 0.2 

0.5 O.U 

9.0, 9.5 years 0.6 0.0 

1.1 0.2 

10.0, 10.5 years O.U 0.2 

1.1 0,k 

^ "[ ^ 0.3 0.1 



12.0 years 



*For eac>^ subject group two numbers are given. The first is the sample 
mear. score of this subject group on this dimension. Beneath this number 
is the sample standard deviation of the scores of this subject -group on 
this variable. 
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TABLE 25 
Characters, Scene Three 



Sample means (representing developmental norms for this dimension) and 
saaple standard deviations for various su'bject groups. 



Boys 



Girls 



6.0, 6.5 years 
7.0, 7.5 years 
3.0, 8.5 years 
9.0, 9.^ years 
10.0, iC.5 years 



11.0, ii.5, 
12.0 years 



« 

0.0 


0.0 


0.2 


0.2 


0.0 


0.3 


0.0 


1.2 


0.0 


0.9 


0.0 


3.2 


0.1 


0.0 


0.3 


0.0 


0.0 


0.1 


0*0 


0.3 


0.0 


0.0 


0.2 


0.2 



?or each subject group tvo numbers are given. The first is the eawple 
aear. score of this subject group on this dimension. Beneath this number 
is Tihe sample standard deviation of the scores of this subject group or. 
this variable. 
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TABLE 26 

ime Before Other Character, Scene Three 



Simple means (representing developmental norms for this dimension) and 
suBple standard deviations for various subject groups. 





Boys 


Girls 


6.0^ 6.5 years 


27.6 

1 A A 
10 •0 


26.0 
31.8 


T.O^ 7*5 years 


23. 7 
20.2 


23.5 
28.0 


3.0^ 6.5 years 


22.6 
17. U 


22.1 
15.5 


9.0» 9.5 years 


25.5 

15. u 


22. U 
19.9 


lO.Ct 10.^ years 


2i;.0 
22.1 


15.6 


11 .0, 11 Of 
12.0 years 


23.6 
22.6 


18.1 
10.7 



For eacn subjecu group tvo numbers are given. The first is the sample 
iean score of this subject group on this dimension. Beneath this number 
is the sample standard deviation of the scores of this subject group on 
this variable. ^ e 
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TABLE 27 

TLcc After OthciT Character, ficcno Three 

oiuiplu iiicunu (rcpreocntint: developmental normo for this dimension) and 
iioaple standard deviations for various subject groups. 



Boys 



Girls 



6.0, 6.5 years 
7.0, 7.5 years 
3.0, 8.5 years 
9.0, 9.5 yearu 
10.0, 10.^ years 



11.0, 11.5, 
12.0 years 



• 

Ul.3 


1*2.5 


7.7 


7.5 


38.0 


U0.8 


8.3 


7.1 


36.8 


39.2 


6.6 


7.6 


38.8 


37.8 


9.7 


6.8 


33. U 


lil.6 


8.9 


21.3 


37.3 


U0.9 


7.U 


lk,k 



For each subject group wo numbers ore given. The first is the sample 
mean score of this subject group on this dimension. Beneath this number 
is the sample standard deviation of the scores of this subject group or* 
this variable. 
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TABLE 28 



Correlation Coefficients Between the Dimensions and Between the Dimensions emd 
Aiic in Scene One for the Florida Subjects {p. s 310) 





Arc 


Squares 


Stops 


Incidents 


Acts 


Repeats 


Time 


Kovel 
Incident 


S^iuares 


.00 


















.03 


.61* 














Incidents 


.05 


.61* 


" .58* 














.03 


.59* 


.61* 


.59* 












-.12** 


-.06 


-.08 


..ou 


.OU 










-.05 


,38* 


.36* 


.27* 


.uu* 


.10 






I.'ovei Incidents 


.OU 


.60* 


.55* 


.96* 


.55* 


-.OU. . 


..26* 




Chcjr&cters 


-.06 


.15* 


.23* 


.50* 


.27* 


■ .02 


.11 


.51** 



< .05 
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TABLE 29 

Correlation Coefficients Between the Dimensions ajid Between the Diuensions and 
Aije in Scene Two for the Florida Subjects (n « 310) 



Novel 

Age Squares Stops Incidents Acts Repeats Time Incidents 



Squcjres 


-.06 












«^ wOpG 


-.03 


.75* 










Incidents 


-.06 


.52* 


.6U* 










-.09 


.37* 


.38* 


.Ul* 






peats 


-.lU* 


.07 


.01 


.11 


.36* 






-.15* 


.UO* 


.Ul* 


.37* 


.60* 


.UO* 


I.'ovcl Ir.cl dents 


-.09 


.U3* 


M* 


.63* 


.20* 


-.03 




.OU 


.27* 


.18* 


.2U* 


.18* 


.00 



P <. .05 
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TABLE 30 



Correl&tioa Coefficients Between the Dimensions and Between the DimensionB and Age 
ir. Scene Three for the Florida Suhjects (n = 310) 



Novel 





Affe 


Squares 


Stops 


Incidents 


Acts 


Rer>eat6 


Time Incidents • 


Squares 


-.08 














Stops 


.05 


.51* 












I;'iCi dents 


.06 


.33* 


.51** 










Ac u It 


-.03 


.28* 


.1*6* 


.52* 


.1*1* 






i.CpC'UtS 


-.09 


.07 


.07 


.22* 


.1*7* 




Tiue 


-.10 


M* 


.3U* 


.Ul* 


.5T* 




:>ovc-i Incidents 


.02 


.32* 


.30* 


.U8* 


.16* 


-.OU 


.25* 


Cl'taracters 


.01 


.06 


.15* 


.01 


.05 


,0k 


.OU .02 



? < .05 
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TABLE 31 

A Coiaparicon oJT the Meems and Ctandard Deviations of Nev York and Florida 
Cubjects on the Eight Dimensions in the Three Scenes 



New 
York 
(n-Sl*-) 



Florida 
(n»310) 



Observed 
Significance 
Level of 
Difference 



Scene One 


X 


3 


Squares 


3-9 


2.8 


Stops 


2.6 


1.7 


rncidexi'L& 




1.1 


Ac^s 


12.1 


10.7 




U.U 


7.U 


Tine 


39.1 


26.9 


Novel Incidents 


l.U 


1.2 


Characters 


0.9 


1.2 


r.cene T-^o 






Squares 


6.5 


a.U 


Stops 


3.9 


1.8 


Incidents 


3.T 


1.3 


Acts 


16.9 


7.5 


Repeats 


11.1; 


13.5 


Time 


63.1 


30.9 


Wovel Incidents 


1.2 


1.1 


Ciiaracters 


1.1 


1.3 


Scene 7nree 






Squsjres 


5.9 


l,k 


Stops 


2.7 


1.0 


Incidents 


3.2 


0.9 


Acts 


12.9 


5.6 


Repeats 


7.2 


7.3 


.Time 


75.1 


26.6 


Novel Incidents 


0.3 


0.6 


Characters 


0.1 


0.3 


Time Before 






Policeman 


31.0 


2U.7 


Time After 






Policeman 


kk.3 


15.3 



X 


8 


Between Means 


2.9 


3.3 


ns 


l.U 


1.8 


P < .05 


1.7 


.9 


P < .05 


5.8 


•J .y 


•D < OS 


0.9 


3.6 


P < .05 


21* .1* 


2U.0 


P < .05 


0.6 


0.9 


P < .05 


O.k 


0.7 


P < .05 


6.1 


U.2 


ns 


2.9 


1.8 


P < .05 


2.9 


1.2 


P . 


10.1 


7.3 


P < .05 


6.1 


12.2 




UO.3 


1*2.3 


P < .05 


0.7 


0.8 


P < .05 


0.3 


0.8 


P < .05 


6.7 


5.1 


ns 


2.5 


1.5 


ns 


3.2 


0.9 


ns 


lU.O 


6.3 


ns 


5.U 


9.3 


ns 


62.5 


21*. 1* 


P < .05 


0.2 


0.6 


ns 


0.1 


1.0 


ns 


23.1 


20.1 


P < .05 


39 A 


10. h 


p < .05 
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TABL£ 32 



Correlation Coefficients Between the Dimensions and the Creativity Scores for 
e Tuilbhassee Subjects (n » 31) 



Fluency Flexibility Orifiinality 



Scone One 



Squares .18 .09 .lU 

Stops .30* .IT .11 

Incider.ts .30* .25 .21 

Acts .39» .22 .22 

Repeats -.22 -.13 -.05 

Ti;ne .09 .17 .l6 

::ovel ]jr.cidents .32* .28* .26 

Characters .21 .31* .27» 

Scene Two 

wcuare- .01 -.02 , .11 

wlopc .20 .12 .12 

Incitlc.1t 6 .10 .01 .03 

Acts .36* .28» .2T* 

:^epeats .3»»* .51* .38* 

Time -.02 : .ik .07 

I.'ovel Incidents .09 .03 .07 

Characters .11 .I6 .lU 

Scene Three 

Squares -.19 -.30* -.15 

Swops .03 -.19 -.09 

Incidents -.25 -.30* -.20 

Acts .03 -.09 -.OU 

Repeats .07 -.08 -.05 

Tine -.10 -.20 -.10 

i;ov.. Incidents -.28* -.27* -.15 

Char cot ers .27* -.OU .25 
Time Before 

Policeraan -.05 -.23 -.12 

Tiae After 

Policeaan -.09 -.0** -.02 

fluency l.OC .66* .52* 

7iexioiiity .66* 1.00 .82* 

Originality .52* .82* 1.00 
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